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THE investigation of the bird fauna of the cafon described in 
detail in the first paper of this series proved so interesting that I 
was rarely tempted outside of a very limited region during that 
part of the year 1884 preceding October 1, and a number of 
species that did not attract my attention at all during that period 
proved not only to be abundant on the mesas and foot-hills of the 
region immediately adjoining, but were of the- greatest interest 
on account of their heretofore supposed rarity. Chief among 
these birds stands the Arizona or Gray Vireo ( Vireo victnior), 
of which, so far as I can learn, only about a dozen individuals 
have been procured since its discovery and description by Dr. 
Coues in 1866. This species, on the San Pedro River foot- 
hills of Las Sierras de Santa Catalina, at an altitude ranging 
from 2800 to 4000 feet (which is here the point of meeting of 
the mesquite timber and the evergreen oaks), is, excepting the 
Least Vireo (Vireo pusitllus), the commonest form of Vireo, 
being fairly abundant, as the following notes will show. 

The two altitudes mentioned seem to be about the limits of 
the species while breeding, and most of the birds secured were 
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obtained between 3000 and 3500 feet altitude. Once, during the 
season of 1884, on June 26, I met with the Arizona Vireo. This 
one had probably strayed rather outside of the usual range, and 
was at a considerably higher altitude — well within the oak belt— 
than any since obtained. The locality where the species is most 
abundant is where the mesquites terminate and the oaks begin; 
there being of course a sort of gradual transition and no well or 
clearly defined line, the two forms of trees being mingled about 
equally. I have found that the smooth flat mesas, and the broad 
open bottoms of the wider cafions are quite as much frequented 
by them as the rough and broken hillsides, and it is difficult to 
ride about anywhere between the altitudes above mentioned, 
without hearing the very characteristic song of the species. In 
the trees and bushes they rarely go higher than fifteen feet from 
the ground, and though I have several times seen them om the 
ground, yet the limbs about ten feet from it seem to be the most 
frequented. The birds are exceedingly active, and, though not 
very shy, are difficult to procure, for as soon as one tree or bush 
has been well and very rapidly hunted over for food, a rather 
long flight, not by any means to the nearest tree or bush, is made ; 
and by the time the collector is in range again the song is very 
likely to be heard at considerable distance. 

This song is clear and liquid in character, and is kept up so 
continually as to betray the presence of the male bird, which I 
believe monopolizes it, even a quarter of a mile away, under 
favorable circumstances. It is composed of single whistling 
notes, generally delivered rather slowly, and seemingly with 
hesitation, and in an abstracted way, as if the performer were 
thinking the while of other affairs; and yet frequently this sort 
of abstraction seems cast aside, and the same series of notes are 
given with a precision and brilliancy that calls to mind a fine 
performance of a Scarlet Tanager, or even of a Robin. 

The first arrival in my neighborhood this year (1885) was on 
April 1, when I took a male in full song. This was in a pretty 
rolling grass country, where the trees are rather scattered, and at 
an altitude of 3500 feet. The next day another male was secured, 
and I think the arrival must have become general by the roth to 
12th, though, as I was called away about this time, I cannot be 
positive. On my return I went to the pine woods of this vicinity, 
and so my note book says nothing about Gray Vireos for more 
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than a month; for, on my return from the pines, about May 1, 
I was fully occupied with looking after some of the rarer Hum- 
mingbirds. 

My notes take up the story of this species again on May 19, 
when I surprised myself by taking three males, and began to 
realize that another rarity among my bird neighbors was possibly 
common. Of this I became sure in a few days, as I took four 
more males on the 20th, and seven males again on the 26th of 
May, though it was not until the 31st of the month that I secured 
a female of the species, although my series then included twenty- 
four male birds. Among the seven individuals procured on the 
26th of May were two young males that had just left the nest 
and were under the care of the male parent bird. So the first 
breeding must begin very soon after the arrival of the species. 

On this day, too, I found a nest, to be presently described, 
which was just finished. I saw both parents, the female sitting 
on the nest, and the male singing in the bushes close at hand. 
The female was very tame, and in order to see the interior of the 
nest I was obliged to touch her with my fingers before she would 
leave her home. Several times afterwards, in watching the pro- 
gress of laying, I was obliged to repeat this action, and once had 
to lift the bird out of the nest. On May 26, when I discovered 
the nest, then apparently finished, it contained no eggs, although 
the female was sitting very close, as I have described. Daily 
visits to the spot showed the same circumstances obtaining until 
May 30, when the first egg was laid; and then an egg was laid 
daily until June 2, when the laying was completed, four eggs be- 
ing in this case the full set. Thus the female, after the nest was 
apparently completed, was constantly sitting on the nest, it being 
all the time empty, for four days. The habit of sitting on a fin- 
ished nest for a considerable time before azy eggs are laid also 
obtains among certain other species of this region, and seems, 
from my experience, very characteristic of the Arizona Jay 
(Aphelocoma sordida arizona) ; but of this I shall have more to 
say in detail in another place. 

On the 2d of June I took this nest, then containing four eggs, 
as well as both the parent birds (Nos. 2714 9, and 2711 @), 
the female being taken from the nest in my hand. And also on 
the same day, at a point about a mile distant, I obtained a second 
nest containing young, three in number, about ready to leave the 
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nest. On June 41 found a pair of these birds just starting to 
build; but this. was the second brooding, as the female of the 
pair, which I took before I discovered the nest, clearly showed. 
And also on this day I found the first fadly fledged young shift- 
ing for themselves. June 6 was the date on which I founda 
second nest containing three eggs, slightly incubated, the female 
of this nest being catalogued as No. 2757. On the same day I 
also found a completed nest on which the female was sitting, as 
before described, but which contained xo eggs as yet, and it being 
at rather a remote point I did not visit it again. 

My notes as to time of nesting are concluded on June 11, when 
I found a pair just beginning a nest, and another pair with a nest 
about half finished, both nests being situated in mesquites about 
seven feet from the ground, in smooth, flat country, at an altitude 
of about 3500 feet. 

From the nests obtained, which are before me as I write, and 
from notes as to their location, etc., I append the following 
details. 

Nest of June 2. Built in a kind of thorn bush, almost at the 
extremity of one of the upper and overhanging branches, six 
feet from the ground. It is composed externally of the dry out- 
side skin or bark of a coarse kind of grass, rather loosely woven. 
But immediately beneath this loose, external layer is a wall of 
the same material, very closely and strongly woven. The lining 
of the nest, which is very distinct from the walls, extends 
throughout the interior. It is much thicker on the bottom of 
the structure, but extends up to the rim, where, however, it is 
thin. It is composed of fine dry grasses, arranged on the sides 
of the nest in concentric layers, much as the horse-hairs are 
placed in the nest of Spczella domestica. On the bottom this 
arrangement does not obtain, but the grasses cross one another 
seemingly at random, forming a soft mat. The walls are uni- 
formly about one-fourth of an inch in thickness, and the shape 
of the entire structure is that of a half sphere. The external 
diameter at the rim is two and three-fourths inches, and the diam- 
eter at the same point inside is two and one-quarter inches. 
The depth outside is two inches, and inside one inch and three- 
quarters. The nest is attached at the rim for almost the en- 
tire circumference very much like a Red-eyed Vireo’s nest, but 
here the resemblance ceases, for it is not fastened to the many 
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small twigs, on which it rests, that pass diagonally downward, 
so that it is not even a semi-pensile structure. The thorns of the 
bush, which are from an inch and a half to two inches long and 
very sharp, protect the nest in every direction, for the whole 
is entirely surrounded by twigs and small branches. Its contents 
are four eggs, rather rounded in general shape, though one end 
is somewhat sharper than the other. The ground-color is rosy 
when fresh, becoming a dead white when blown, rather sparsely 
spotted with irregularly shaped dark umber brown dots, chiefly 
atthe larger end. One of the eggs is unfortunately too badly 
broken to measure, but is not apparently very different from the 
other three, which measure, respectively, .77 X .59, .78 x .58, 
and .75 X .57 inches. This nest was obtained on the side of 
a hill near the bottom of a rather broad caiion, at an altitude of 
3500 feet. The structure is, as a whole, very symmetrical, but 
is widely different from that of other Vireos which breed in the 
neighborhood. 

The nest of June 2, which contained three young, was built in 
a mesquite, growing on a little mesa in flat country, the altitude 
being about 3500 feet. It was not quite six feet fram the ground, 
and is composed externally much like the last, with the addition 
of some thin broad shreds of mesquite bark to the material al- 
ready described. [t is not at all symmetrical, however, and pre- 
sents a rather careless appearance asa whole. It is built near 
the centre of the tree, in a upright V, formed by two upright 
limbs, the larger being an inch and the smaller five-eighths of an 
inch in diameter. But the rim is attached for almost half an inch 
of its circumference to a small twig, which, reaching out from 
another branch at considerable distance, crosses the two upright 
limbs forming the V at right angles. The attachment to this 
small twig, it will be noticed, is very slight, and on the other 
side of the nest the rim is attached for an inch to a twig which 
makes out from the larger of the two upright limbs. The bottom 
of the nest outside does not quite rest in the angle of the V, 
but the sides rest firmly against the limbs forming it, and the 
result is a Vireo’s nest resting in a crotch, and in no degree pen- 
sile. The largest external diameter is three and the smallest two 
and a half inches; the walls are exceedingly thin except at the 
rim and bottom, and loosely constructed. The largest interior 
diameter is two and five-eighths and the smallest two and one- 
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eighth inches. The exterior depth is two inches and a quarter 
and the interior depth one inch and three quarters. 

The nest of June 6, which will complete the present series, 
was found in a locality similar to the nest first described, at an 
altitude of 3000 feet. It was built in a ‘catclaw’—a kind of small 
mesquite—four feet from the ground. The situation was at the 
extremity of a branch in a horizontal V-shaped fork, to which 
two-thirds of the rim is fastened, the other third being free. But 
considerable support was afforded, directly underneath the nest. 
by a small twig, which is fastened into the structure. The ma- 
terials do not vary from those of the first nest of June 2 already 
described, either inside or out, except that a few downy feathers 
are added to the lining. The whole is a symmetrical half-sphere 
in shape. External diameter, two and three-fourths inches ; in- 
terior diameter, two and one-fourth inches. Exterior depth, two 
inches ; interior depth, one inch and three-quarters. It contained 
three slightly incubated eggs, which do not vary in color from 
those already described, except that the spots are of a slightly 
redder brown, and they are more concentrated at the larger end. 
The eggs are rather smaller and even more rounded in general 
shape than the other set spoken of, being but little more pointed 
at one end than at the other. They measure .72 X .53, .70 X .55, 
and .68 xX .53 inches, respectively. 

My series of this species at present numbers fifty-four speci- 
mens—forty-two males and twelve females—all taken, with the 
one exception noted above, between Apiil 1 and June 11 of the 
present year. They present very little variation in size or color, 
and the young in first plumage do not differ materially from the 


adult birds. 


LIST OF BIRDS OBSERVED IN SUMMER AND 
FALL ON THE UPPER PECOS RIVER, 
NEW MEXICO. 


BY H. W. HENSHAW. 


Tue observations embodied in the following list were made 
during the interval between July 18 and October 28, 1883, by 
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Mr. E. W. Nelson and the writer. in the mountains about forty 
miles east of Santa Fé, New Mexico. As faunal lists of the birds 
of New Mexico are yet by no means as numerous as is desirable, 
and as the summer avifauna of the region embraced in our observa- 
tions is almost or quite unknown, I have thought it worth while 
to present them to the consideration of the readers of ‘The Auk.’ 

For the time above indicated, and for an area of country of say 
five square miles, it is believed our examination was extremely 
thorough, and it is doubtful if a single species breeding within that 
area escaped notice. Although equal attention was paid to the 
fall migrants, it is not impossible that by rapid movements a few 
species which chanced to occur in small numbers may have 
passed by unheeded. 

At first sight the list will appear to be remarkable for what 
it does not contain rather than for what it does, and there are few 
traces in it of the richness usually associated with Arizona and 
New Mexican bird lists. That the cause of its meagreness in 
species, and the absence of southern forms may be clearly under- 
stood, it is necessary that the nature of the country be thoroughly 
comprehended. 

The Pecos River winds the greater part of its long and tortuous 
course through the state of Texas, emptying into the Rio Grande. 
Rising, as it does, in the mountains of New Mexico, it might 
be thought that its course would furnish a readily travelled high- 
way from the Rio Grande Valley for Texan and possibly for Mex- 
ican species. Possibly in the lower part of its course it may 
afford such a highway, but the list will show that no intrusion 
of Texas birds towards its sources takes place, and — so far as the 
mountain part of its course is concerned —the reason is readily 
apparent; for, in following its windings, no sooner do we reach 
the mountains than we find a new climate and an entirely new 
character of country, and one of forbidding asp€ct to lowland-lov- 
ing species. For the greater part of its course, especially in 
Texas, it flows a sluggish stream confined between low banks, the 
vegetation of which is limited to low willows and scrub, with 
here and there groves of cottonwoods. As it nears the mountains 
the scene changes, as if by magic. First come foot-hills, thickly 
clothed with pifions and cedars — typical home of the Pion and 
Woodhouse Jays. Ere many miles the stream begins to cafion, 
and thence on the pines and spruces begin to put in an appear- 
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ance, until, fifteen miles above the foot-hills, it cuts its way 
through a deep course, with extremely picturesque walls of rock, 
and with every element of the wild mountain scenery which ac- 
companies its cafons to its sources. The water, when undis- 
turbed by the frequent summer rains, is clear and cold, and, like 
most similar mountain streams, harbors great- numbers of fine 
trout. Even in midsummer the temperature of the region is cool 
and refreshing, the natural effect of low latitude being counteracted 
by the altitude, and even more by frequent prolonged rains and 
thunder showers, which latter are often accompanied by hail. 
These showers are of almost daily occurrence (or were in 1883) 
from about the middle of July till the first of October. 

The focus of our operations was at the junction of a small trib- 
utary — Willow Creek — with the main stream, some twenty 
miles from Glorietta, on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé 
Railroad. Glorietta may be taken as representing the foot-hill 
region, with which the present paper has nothing to do. 

The character of the vegetation that clothes the mountain ridges 
is essentially sub-alpine. The elevation at the mouth of Willow 
Creek is about 7800 feet, but the ascent from this point is ex- 
tremely rapid, whether the main stream be followed or any of the 
side cafions, which form beds for the numerous rivulets that make 
their way on all sides from the heights above. 

The highest mountain in the vicinity is Mt. Baldy, which is 
distant some twenty miles from the mouth of Willow Creek, and 
12,661 feet above sea level. This peak we were not able to visit, 
though it is not probable that any very marked change takes 
place in the character of the avifauna in so short a distance. 

At the height of our camp (7800 feet) a luxuriant growth of 
pines covers the hills, giving way, a thousand feet higher, though 
not wholly, to the spruces. On many of the gentle slopes, the 
pines are thinly dispersed, and are so scattered, or gathered in 
picturesque groups, as to conyey the idea of artificially arranged 
parks—a suggestion still further heightened by the sward of 
green grass, enlivened with patches of bright flowers. The sum- 
mits of many of the smaller heights are almost entirely bare of 
trees and shrubbery, and are covered with a luxuriant growth of 
grasses, affording the finest sort of pasturage. The sides of many 
of the ridges and cafions are heavily clothed with brush, mainly 
of scruboak. Ata height of about 7500 feet, scattered aspens be- 
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gin to put in an appearance, and soon assert a place for themselves 
in the shape of large groves. Wherever fire has devastated the pine 
tracts the fire-cleared space is immediately occupied by aspens, 
which spring up in the shape of extremely dense thickets — so 
dense that in them the vision is limited to the space of a very few 
feet. These are the favorite haunts of deer and bear. Every- 
where the streams are densely fringed with brush of various sorts, 
chiefly, however, willows and alders, and it is these thickets that 
form the chief resort for the smaller birds. Flowers of many 
kinds and of various hues are visible on all sides, and no sooner 
is one species through flowering than another takes its place. In 
short, the flora is of the character usually pertaining to mountain 
areas of low latitude where a deep and fertile soil, added to a 
copious rainfall, combine to produce an abundant vegetation. 

Our observations began sufficiently early (July 18) to make 
sure of all the summer residents, and they were continued until the 
close, or near the close, of the fall migration, the first indications 
of which were noticed about August 1. 

I was particularly interested in ascertaining the exact time of 
the beginning of the fall migration, but it is a matter of no little 
difficulty to determine, in the case of a given locality, jist when 
. the first movement southward begins ; nor is it less difficult in the 
case of a given species of bird. Among the smaller birds, the 
first act in the final drama of migration is the assemblage of indi- 
viduals into flocks, either of one or of many species. But this 
gathering begins as soon as the young are fairly on the wing, and, 
in the instance of many species, before the young are strong 
enough to travel. It is quite certain that the small birds generally 
do not undertake the fall journey until the old ones have some- 
what recuperated from the effects of family cares, and until the 
young have gained their full strength. But, so far as obser- 
vation of these flocks goes, there is little to be learned, since it 
is practically impossible to determine whether the flocks under 
observation from day to day consist of the same individuals, or are 
fresh arrivals from farther north. For instance, on our arrival, 
July 18, many of the Nuthatches and Audubon’s Warblers had 
already gathered into flocks of old and young, and while in flocks 
the young passed from the nestling into fall plumage, and the adults 
donned their fall dress. There was thus an interval of probably 
three weeks before any of them migrated, if indeed the Nut- 
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hatches migrated at all. The observer is conscious of a general 
movement among the small birds, but it is difficult to tell whether 
it is actual migration or not until certain evidence presents itself 
in the arrival of species previously unnoticed. So, at least, it 
was in the present case ; and the first supposed migrating visitor 
was seen August § — a single Wilson’s Flycatcher ( Wy/odioctes 
pusillus). Previous to this, however, there had been a move- 
ment on the part of the Hummingbirds, which was disclosed by 
the sudden departure of the males of Selasphorus platycercus, 
which took place about August 1, and constituted the first positive 
evidence of the fall migration. 

After August 8 the tokens of a general movement on the part of 
the birds became perfectly evident ; and soon flocks of birds from 
farther north put inan appearance. At this time the birds, instead 
of being scattered through the woods, according to the exigencies 
of nesting, were gathered into large flocks, composed of the most 
heterogeneous elements. Bluebirds, Nuthatches, Titmice, War- 
blers, Creepers, Snowbirds, and Woodpeckers, all trooped through 
the forest together, and where one moment reigned perfect silence, 
the next was enlivened by a chorus of chirps and call-notes, the 
signals by which the motley throng is held together in an ever 
moving but united band. As the fall advanced, these flocks were 
of less frequent occurrence and contained a smaller number of 
species, as well as of individuals, until towards the end of October, 
when they were composed mainly of Snowbirds, Nuthatches, and 
such species as intended to winter not far away. 

The list pretends to be nothing but a record of our own obser- 
vations, and whatever value it may possess will be derived mainly 
from the fact that it contains no species but those actually seen, and 
leaves those which were not seen to be added by the labors of 
future investigators. 

1. Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni. Swarnson’s THrusH. Fairly nu- 
merous in fall. First appeared September 13. 

2. Hylocichla unalasce. Dwarr Turusu.— Rare; in fall only. A 
single specimen secured October 12. 

2a. Hylocichla unalasce auduboni. Rocky Mountain HERMIT 
TurusH. — Numerous as a summer resident. The young were out of 
the nest July 18. 

3. Merula migratoria propinqgua. WesterRN Rosin. — Was not de- 
tected breeding, although it probably summers here. Common in fall. 

4. Cinclus mexicanus. AMERICAN WATER OUuZzEL. — Numerous all 
along the upper Pecos. By July 18, the time of our arrival, young birds 
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were able to care for themselves, though not yet fully divested of the 
nestling plumage. Abandoned nests were seen on ledges of rock over- 
hanging the stream, and one pair had built on a stringer beneath a 
bridge. 

5. Sialia mexicana. CALIFORNIA BLUEBIRD. — A numerous summer 
resident. Apparently the S. arctica does not breed here. 

6. Myiadestes townsendi. TowNsEeNp’s So.Liraire. — Numerous. 
Families of young birds in the curious mottled plumage, resembling 
young Thrushes, were being led through the pines by the old birds during 
the last half of July. The season of song had entirely passed. 

7. Regulus calendula. Rusy-cROWNED KINGLET. — Young birds in 
nestling plumage were taken August 17 to September 11. This was the first 
intimation received that the species was present. It doubtless nested 
among the spruces, well up on the ridges. Abundant in fall. 

8. Parus montanus. MouNTAIN CHICKADEE.— Numerous summer 
resident; mainly confined to the evergreens. 

g. Parus atricapillus septentrionalis. LONG-TAILED CHICKADEE. — Also 
numerous. Much more frequently seen among deciduous trees than the 
preceding. Both were conspicuous in fall among the gatherings of small 
birds. 

10. Sitta carolinensis aculeata. SLENDER-BILLED NUTHATCH.— Abun- 
dant summer resident among the pines. 

11. Sitta pygmea. Picmy NuTHaAtcu. — Extremely abundant. As 
soon as the young are out, the different families come together, and birds 
of various hatchings may be shot from the same flock. I was unaware 
how much time this species spends on the ground. In a large flock there 
are always more or less of its members searching on the ground for insects. 

12. Helminthophaga celata. ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER. — Fairly 
numerous in the breeding season, but more so during the fall migration. 
It seems a little curious that the H. virginia, which breeds abundantly in 
middle Colorado, was not detected here at all. It may possibly summer 
in the foothills, and it doubtless occurs among them in the migrations. 

13. Dendreca estiva. YELLOW WARBLER.— The presence of this 
species was detected —that was all. Farther down the river it was 
doubtless more common. 

14. Dendroeca gracie. GRACE’s WARBLER.— This species was one I 
confidently expected to find as a summer resident. Nevertheless, it was 
not discovered until after the fall flight had commenced, and the assump- 
tion is that all the specimens taken, perhaps half a dozen, came from 
farther north. 

15. Dendreeca auduboni. AuDUBON’s WARBLER.— This Warbler 
breeds abundantly through the pine woods. Young birds were out of 
the nest July 18, and we saw them gradually assume the fall plumage, as 
well as the old change to their winter dress. 

16. Dendreeca townsendi. TowNseNp’s WARBLER.—This is well 
known as a Pacific coast species, and one not ascertained to breed any- 
where in the Rocky Mountain Region. It made its appearance from the 
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north in considerable numbers about August 25. By September 20 it be- 
gan to be uncommon. The last individual was seen September 28. It 
was always found associated with flocks of various other birds, and 
chiefly frequented the pines. The disproportionate number of young 
birds over old ones was very noticeable, not more than half a dozen 
of the latter being seen. 

It would be interesting to know from just what source these Rocky 
Mountain migrants are derived, and why if, as seems probable, they come 
from the Sierras, they select this route instead of taking a due southern 
course. The species is unknown in the Rocky Mountains in spring, ex- 
cept along the southern border. 

17. Geothlypis macgillivrayi. MAcGILLIVRAY’s WARBLER. — This is 
another species which, as a summer resident, was to be expected. Not 
one was seen, however, until the bird appeared from the north, which it 
did the last days of August. In early September it became fairly common 
in the thickets along the streams. 

18. Myiodioctes pusillus. Wu1Lson’s BLAcKcAP: — So far as we could 
ascertain, this bird did not breed in the locality. The first one was seen 
August 8. It soon became extremely numerous; nowhere, in fact, have I 
ever seen it so abundant. It was found in every flock of migrants, and also 
in companies of half a dozen or more among the alders and willows of the 
streams. 

Ig. Vireo gilvus swainsoni. Swarinson’s VIREO. — Fairly numerous 
as a summer resident, though by no means so common as it is farther 
north. This locality may be, in fact, near the extremity of its southern 
limit in summer. 

20. Vireo solitarius plumbeus. PLUMBEUS VIREO. — Rather common 
in summer, but not nearly so numerous as the bird is at this season in 
Colorado and other points to the northward. Almost exclusively restricted 
to the pines. 

21. Vireo solitarius cassini. Casstn’s Virro. — This is another Pacific 
coast form, many individuals of which, for some unexplained reason, 
choose to reach their southern winter quarters by way of the Rocky Moun" 
tains rather than to follow the Sierras, where alone it is known to breed. 
It also is not known to occur in the Rocky Mountains in spring, except in 
the extreme southern portion of the range. It was first seen September 2 
and soon became fairly numerous. It was found in the pines moving 
about with the Warblers and other migrating birds, but it also frequented 
the aspens and oak brush. It was a noticeable fact that while this bird 
was quite silent, the Plumbeous Vireo, which was now moulting its worn 
summer plumage, prior to moving south, was frequently in song, being, 
in fact, the only species that was so. 

22. Lanius ludovicianus excubitoroides. WHITE-RUMPED SHRIKE. — 
A single bird was shot among some dead timber well up on a mountain 
ridge. The bird seemed to be quite out of place among its surroundings, 
and was, I presume, nothing but a straggler from the lower regions east- 
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23. Tachycineta thalassina. VIOLET-GREEN SWALLow. — This, the 
only Swallow spending the summer in this locality, or in fact occurring 
at all. was extremely numerous all through the pine woods, where it finds 
every convenience for nesting in the multitude of perforated stubs. After 
the young were on the wing, the birds left the pine woods and resorted to 
the tops of the ridges and the open valleys where, high in mid-air, they 
were seen busily hunting for insects. September 8 they were still to be 
noticed, though the majority had departed some time before. A few days 
later and the last had disappeared. ® 

24. Pyranga ludoviciana. LovuisiANA TANAGER. —Not common; a 
few breed. Apparently the bulk of the species spend the summer farther 
north, as in Colorado, and northwards it is numerous. 

25. Carpodacus cassini. CAssiINn’s PuRPLE FINCH. — Not common; 
but few apparently pass the summer here, and we saw but few in the 
fall. 

26. Loxia curvirostra americana. Rep CrosssBILL. —I saw but one 
Crossbill, October 20. As I failed to secure it, its identity cannot be fully 
established. It was, however, presumably not the var. mexicana, but the 
Common Crossbill, which in 1873 I found to breed in the mountains near 
Fort Garland, in Southern Colorado. 

27. Chrysomitris pinus. Pine Fincn.— Abundant in early fall, and 
doubtless breeding, though not detected by us in summer. 

28. Centrophanes ornatus. CHESTNUT-COLLARED LoNGsPpuR. — A 
single specimen was shot by Mr. Nelson, September 12. This individual 
was probably the one seen by me a few days previously. The occurrence 
of this plain-inhabiting species, in a narrow valley in the midst of the pine 
woods, was of course accidental. 

29. Centronyx bairdi. BAriRD’s SPARROW. — Two specimens of this 
Sparrow were secured. Both were in extremely worn plumage, and in 
this respect were similar to the many specimens secured by me in Arizona 
in 1873. I then interpreted this condition to indicate that they had passed 
the summer not far away, believing that they could not have migrated any 
distance in such dress. The two specimens secured here throw little ad- 
ditional light on the matter, since they may have straggled up the Pecos 
from their breeding grounds in the open grassy plains below, or they may 
have dropped in as migrants from the far north, from Montana or Da- 
kota. The latter supposition is perhaps the more probable. It is well- 
known that the species migrates to the north along the foothills of Colorado 
in spring, and there is no recorded evidence that it breeds either in Col- 
orado or elsewhere south of the Union Pacific Railroad. Still I am not 
aware that any of our Sparrows migrate south in the excessively worn 
condition that attends nesting. They usually spend some time in recu- 
perating, and the moult is usually well along before they migrate. Col- 
lectors in the region, south of the known summer habitat of this Sparrow, 
will do well to keep a sharp lookout for it. 


(To be concluded.) 
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INTERESTING RECORDS FROM TORONTO, 
CANADA. 


BY ERNEST E. T. SETON. 


As a result of the examination of numerous small collections 
in the city of Toronto Igam able to make the following more or 
less extra-limital records. In every case I have examined the 
bird myself, and though in most instances debarred by sealed cases 
from taking measurements, etc., I am satisfied that the identifica- 
tions are correct. Several occurrences of doubtful authenticity 
are omitted. Some of those given are specially interesting from 
their showing the tendency of many species to push farther and 
farther to the north. The nomenclature is that of Coues’s ‘Key,’ 
first edition. 

I take this opportunity of thanking the gentlemen named below 
for their courtesy in placing their specimens at my service. 

BLuE-GRAY GNATCATCHER. Polioptila coerulea.—A male in 
full song was taken by myself at Toronto, May 9, 1885. 

EveNING GrosBEAK. Hesperiphona vespertina.— The 
Rev. John Doel, of Toronto, showed me a fine female specimen 
of this rare bird, taken at Toronto on Christmas day, 1854. Mr. 
Doel observed a flock of five or six feeding on the berries of the 
mountain ash, on Yonge Street. Two of these he secured, but 
one was too much mangled to be kept. 

About Christmas, 1870, he observed another small flock but 
failed to secure any. ‘ 

LarpLANp LoncGspur. Plectrophanes lapponicus.—Indi- 
viduals of this species have occurred in company with P. xiva- 
Zis almost every winter as far back as the records here extend. 

YELLOW-HEADED Btacksirp. Xanthocephalus ictero- 
cephalus.—This species has been taken a number of times, in 
company with the Red-winged Blackbird, by Mr. Wm. Loane, 
who describes it as the Californian Blackbird. The specimen I 
examined was taken by that gentleman; it is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Jacobs of Centre Street, Toronto. 

Common Crow. Corvus americanus.—Three albinos of 
this species were observed in the country east of Toronto, about 
three years ago. One of these was secured and is now in the 
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possession of Mr. C. A. Hirschfelder. It is pure white. No 
data. 

CanapDA JAy. Perisoreus canadensis.—In the winter of 
1836 and the spring of 1837, according to Mr. Doel, this bird 
appeared about Toronto in great numbers. It was previously 
unknown in the district, and has not since been observed. 

YELLOW-BILLED Cuckoo. Coccyzus americanus.—lI have 
examined several specimens taken in the vicinity of Toronto. 
It appears to be a rare but regular summer resident. 

RED-BELLIED WooppEcKEeR. Centurus carolinensis.—A 
female was taken at Toronto, May 19, 1885. 

Colaptes auratus (hybrid with C. mexicanus).—This remark- 
able specimen was shot by Mr. Burton, just outside the City 
of Toronto, in September, 1883. The following is its descrip- 
tion. 

Sex? Length, 34 cm.; wing, 16.5: tail, 11.5; bill, 3.5; tarsus, 3; middle 
toe and claw, 3. Color: Above as in the male auratus, but darker and 
more pronounced. The purplish-gray of the throat is very rich and has 
a glaucous gloss. Pectoral crescent and black maxillary mark very large. 
Spots on the breast large and unusually numerous. Breast and sides 
tinged with yellow. First four primaries with shafts and under side red; 
the next two shade into yellow in the terminal third. The last two sec- 
ondaries are as in mexicanus. The rest of the quills as in auratus. The 
under coverts are pink. The tail-feathers are as in mexicanus, but towards 
the middle are more and more tinged with yellow. Otherwise this speci- 
men resembles a large male auratus in very high plumage. 

I have nothing but descriptions and my memory for making 
comparisons with mextcanus, and suspect that the red on the 
quills is not quite so deep as in the typical bird. Yet this need 
not invalidate the description of the specimen, which is evidently 
a fine hybrid, and chiefly remarkable for having been taken at 
Toronto. ‘This specimen is in the possession of Mr. Cross, taxi- 
dermist. 

? Snowy PiLover. A®gialitis cantiana.—A specimen of this 
bird was shot here by Mr. J. Forman, May, 1880, and is now in 
the rooms of the Toronto Gun Club. It was at the time in com- 
pany with some Piping Plovers (4. meloda). This specimen 
(sex?) answers in general, to the description in Coues’s ‘Key’ 
and fully in regard to the bill; it differs in being much lighter in 
plumage. It is as follows: Pure white, with crown and back 
slightly tinged with gray, and showing dusky touches; the black 
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bar on the crown is strongly marked. No bar on the breast, but 
there is a dark patch just before each wing-band, fading away 
towards the back ; a dusky patch on each ear; primaries dusky ; 
the three central pairs of tail-feathers are touched with dusky near 
the tip. I had no opportunity to make measurements, but in the 
same case were meloda and semipalmata, and comparison with 
these makes me almost certain that it is cantéana. The bill is 
noticeably long, black, and slender. I never met the bird before, 
and have no material to aid me in settling the point. 

AMERICAN SNIPE. Gallinago wilsoni.—A whzte specimen 
of this well-known bird was shot in Toronto marsh on the 3d of 
May, 1884, by Mr. H. Townson, in whose possession the bird 
now is. It was killed in company with two normal individuals 
of the same species. It is pure white, with the ordinary mark- 
ings indicated in pale, creamy buff, the only dark shades being a 
few dusky touches on the scapulars, flanks, and subterminal tail- 
band. The legs and bill are yellowish flesh-color. 

Rurr. Philomachus pugnax.—A specimen of this rare 
straggler was shot on Toronto Island in the spring of 188z. 
It is now in the possession of Mr. Young of Toronto. The bird 
was mounted in a sealed case, so that accurate measurements 
could not be made, but the general proportions and the large ruff 
were unmistakable. This specimen appears to agree with the 
maximum dimensions given in Coues’s ‘Key.’ The ruff is not 
fully developed, and the face is still feathered. The color is as 
follows : Head, nape, hind-neck, and upper part of ruff gray with 
black pencillings; wing-coverts and scapulars black with light 
edges ; chin, belly, crissum, and tail-coverts white ; quills dusky ; 
tail-feathers gray with black bars; throat, breast, and most of ruff 
glossy, greenish black. 

Great Wuite Ecret. Ardea egretta. 
specimen of this beautiful Heron was shot at Lake Nipissing in 
1883. It is now in the museum of Mr. C. A. Hirschfelder. 

Hysrip MaLtitarp anp Dusky Duck (?).—In the rooms of 
the Gun Club there is also a supposed hybrid between these two 
species. Certainly it answers the description of no Duck ever 
found in this region, while it combines, in a remarkable degree, 
the characters of the two mentioned. It is known to the sports- 
men here as a ‘Brewer.’ It was shot in this locality. No data. 

Barrow’s GoLDENEYE. Bucephalaislandica.—A fine male 
specimen of this Duck was killed here by Mr. Charles Pickering 
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on the 18th of April, 1885. This I examined in the flesh. It is 
the only one ever taken in this locality. 

BuFFLEHEAD Duck. Bucephala albeola.— An albino of 
this species was killed about thirty miles east of here, and is now 
to be seen in the possession of Mr. Jos. Taylor of Toronto. 

HarRLEQUIN Duck. Histrionicus torquatus.—A female of 
this species is now in the rooms of the Toronto Gun Club. It 
was killed here in the fall of 1881, by Mr. Wm. Loane, who 
claims also to have taken a pair in the spring of 1861. 

Giaucus GuiL. Larus glaucus.—A fine specimen of this 
Gull was killed in Toronto Bay in the spring of 1884, by Mr. 
George Guest of this city. 


| 


ANALECTA ORNITHOLOGICA, 
Sixth Series. 
BY LEONHARD STEJNEGER. 
XXIX. Yacana contTRA Parra. 


Linneus, basing his diagnosis upon Edward’s pl. 48, in the 
1oth edition (1758), p. 152, described a Fudica spinosa as ‘* F. 
fronte carunculata, corpore variegato, humeris spinosis, digitis 
simplicibus, ungue postico longissimo. Habitat in America 
australi.” Description and plate apply with equal pertinency to 
the young Brazilian Jagana, commonly called Parra jacana 
Linn. The latter name, as we shall see presently, dates from 1766, 
and spinosa will, therefore, have to stand, as already indicated 
by Ridgway (Water Birds, I, p. 175). 

As will be remarked, Linnzus included the Jagana in 1758 in 
the genus Fudica. Brisson, with his usual excellent judgment of 
generic distinctions, made in 1760 a separate genus for this bird, 
describing the different plumages as different species, however. 
This genus, which he called Yacana, he characterized by the 
extremely lengthened claws, thereby excluding all the Chara- 
driide with frontal lobes and wing-spurs, referring them to his 
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genus Vanedlus, thus proving that he understood their true rela- 
tionship. 

Thus was first established the genus which has since nearly 
unanimously but wrongly been called Parra. Its proper name 
is Facana, and its only type is Facana spinosa. 

Parra was not invented before 1776, when Linneus — fully 
aware of Brisson’s older appellation, for he quotes the latter — 
introduced as a genusa most heterogenous assemblage, the chief 
characters of which were ‘* Frons carunculata; carunculis loba- 
tis; Alule spinose,” ignoring not only Brisson’s appellation but 
also his natural arrangement. Parra, therefore, includes not only 
the Jacana, which Linnzus described twice, as Parra jacana, 
and as Parra variadilis (the latter being only a new name for, 
Fulica spinosa), but also two of Brisson’s VanellzZ, which now 
are usually referred to Chettusia or Lobivanellus, and finally 
the bird which is so well known as Chauna chavaria. 

Starting our nomenclature from 1758, it is clear that Parra for 
the Brazilian Jacana is entirely out of question. Consequently 
the name of the family also should be changed, and will stand 
as Jacanide. 

But even if we take 1766 for our starting-point, the result will 
be the same, viz., that Parra is untenable for the Jaganas. Parra, 
as originally established, contained five nominal species, P. do- 
minica and senegalla, which are Old World Charadriide, P. 
jacana and variéabilis, which are the Brazilian Jagana, and P. 
chavaria. Now, in 1774, Brisson’s faithful follower, Jacob 
Schiffer, in his ‘Elementa Ornithologica,’ re-established the 
genus FYacana. He placed it next to Vanellus and gives the 
comparative characters as follows: 

‘¢ Rostrum rectum; apice crassius, breve. VNGvicvLt breuis 
simi. Vanellus.” 

‘¢ Rostrum rectum ; apice crassius, longiusculum. WNGVICVLI 

° 


longissimi. Jacana,” 
referring at the same time to pl. vii, figs. i and ii, where is given 
colored representations of head and foot of Jagana, probably 
copied from Edwards, pl. 48, and very recognizable. Not 
before 1811 was Chauna established by Illiger, leaving Parra for 
the two ‘ Vanelli’ of Brisson. 

1758-men may therefore tabulate the synonymy thus: 
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Jacana Briss. 


< 1758. — Fulica Linn., Syst. Nat. 10 ed., I, p. 152. 
= 1760. — Facana Briss., Ornith., V, p. 121. 
< 1766. — Parra Linn., Syst. Nat., 12 ed., I, p. 259. 


1766-men will have to register the synonyms as follows : 


Jacana ScHFFAER. 


< 1766. — Parra Lixn., Syst. Nat., 12 ed., I, p. 259. 
= 1774. — Facana SCHAFFER, Elem. Orn., fol. B, 2, pl. vii, figs. i, ii. 


The name Parra should, therefore, be restricted to the genus 
having for type P. dominica or P. senegalla, consequently 
the genus Lodzvanellus Strickland, 1841, or more strictly to 
the group designated by Gray in his Hand-list (III, p. 11) as 
*@—?.” Here I may further remark that Lodcvanellus 
Strickl. really belongs to this latter group, being consequently 
a strict synonym of Parra, while Gray’s group c should stand as 


Sarcogrammus Reichb., thus: 


Sarcogrammus REIcuB. 


> 1852. — Sarcogrammus REICHENBACH, Syst. Av., p. xviii (Sarco- 
gramma in Jerdon, B. Ind. III, p. 648). 

> 1864. — ‘‘ Vanello-chetusia BRANDT” Jerdon, B. India, III, p. 646 
(nec BRANDT). 

> 1871. — Lobtvanellus Gray, Handl. III, p. 11 (nec Strickl. as re- 
stricted). 


Parra LINN. 


> 1766. — Parra Linn., Syst. Nat., 12 ed., I, p. 259. 


> 1841. — Lobivanellus STRICKLAND, P. Z. S., 1841, p. 33 (as restricted 
by Reichenbach, 1852). 


In regard to the synonym ‘* Vanedlo-chetusia Jerdon, nec 
Brandt,” I may remark that I agree completely with Bonaparte in 
referring S. zzornatus (and céncreus) to the same genus as S. 
indicus (= goénsis), as 1 can detect no structural difference of 
any consequence. 

Gray has noted the facts concerning jacaza and Parra as 
specified above, calling the Jaganas: ** Parra Lath. 1790, nec 
Linn. 1766”! But he made a strange mistake in placing ‘‘ Parra 
L., 1766.” as a synonym of Sarcogrammus Reichb. 
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XXX. Colymbus nigricollis, Nov A NoRTH AMERICAN Birp. 


Colymbus nigricollis (Brehm) proper — that is to say, the 
Palearctic form — has crept into the lists of North American 
birds by a mistake, caused by the uncertainty as to which form 
authors meant by the name ‘‘ Podiceps auritus.” 

‘*Podiceps auritus” was first introduced into the North 
American fauna by Audubon— Orn. Biogr. V, 1839, (p. 108, 
pl. 404); Syn., 1839, (p. 358); B. Am., VII, 1844, p. 322, 
pl. 482 — who described and figured specimens lent him by his 
** noble and kind friend the Right Honorable the Earl of Dersy, 
who received them from North America, where, as I am assured, 
it is not uncommon, although it has not been my good fortune to 
meet with it.” This is the black-necked or ‘ eared’ species ; but, 
judging from the plate and the description (‘* the wings greyish- 
brown with a broad patch of white, the secondary quills being 
of that color”), in all probability the American race, P. caltfor- 
nicus Heerm., as already indicated by Dr. Coues, who puts the 
references to Audubon in the synonymy of the latter form (B. 
Northwest, p. 733)- 

Mr. Lawrence, in Baird’s ‘ Birds of North America’ (1858, 
pp- 896, 897), enumerates both caliéfornicus and auritus as 
American, the latter solely on Audubon’s authority, and copying 
his description. Hence the two names appear again in the 
Smithsonian ‘ Catalogue,’ first octavo edition, 1859, as Nos. 707 
and 708. It should be remarked, however, that at that time the 
relation of the ‘ California Grebe’ to the black-necked or ‘ eared’ 
species was not suspected, as only winter specimens were known. 
It was therefore compared with P. cornutus, the ‘ horned’ Grebe, 
and not with the ‘ eared’ one. 

More recently C. xégricol/is has been regarded as North 
American on account of the supposed occurrence of this form in 
Greenland. Professor Newton has been quoted as the authority, 
reference being made to his ‘ Notes on Birds which have been 
found in Greenland’ (Arctic Manual, 1875, p, 110). Here is 


what he says: 


‘©(51.) Podiceps auritus. Horned Grebe. 


‘‘A few immature specimens have been obtained in the southern part of 


Greenland.” 
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This statement, however, is based solely upon Professor Rein- 
nardt’s * List of the Birds hitherto observed in Greenland’ (Ibis, 
1861, p, 15), where it is formulated thus: 


**87.* Podiceps cornutus (Gmel.). 


“Only a few young birds, obtained in the southern part of Greenland.” 

It is evident from the above that it is the more northern spe- * 
cies, ** C. awrétus, the Horned Grebe,” that has been occasionally 
obtained in Greenland, and not the black-necked southern spe- 
cies. The mistake evidently arose from the belief that Newton’s 
‘auritus’ was the same as the * aurd¢/us’ of nearly all American 
authors up to Ridgway’s * Nomenclature’ (1880), and still of 
Dr. Coues’s publications (+ Check-list,’ 1882, and * Key,’ 1884). 

Colymbus nigrtcollis (auritus Auct. nec Linn., nec Newton, 
nec Ridgw.) is a bird of rather southern distribution. In Europe 
it breeds only in the central parts, being a straggler to the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula and Finland; it is common in Central and 
Southern Russia, and eastward through the southern parts of 
temperate Asia as far east as Japan. Its alleged occurrence in 
Greenland, therefore, aroused my suspicion, and the investiga- 
tion resulted as above in the expulsion of the typical C. xigr7- 
coll’s from the list of North American birds. 


XXXI. ‘+ Sémorhynchus MERREM, 1819.” 


I quote the following from my * Ornithological Explorations in 
Kamtschatka and the Commander Islands,’ p. 38: 

‘* Merrem is said to have established the genus Stmorhynchus 
(zec Keys. and Bras., 1840, gu? Terekia Br.) upon A. cré- 
statella Pati. As early as 1868 Dr. Coues asked, * Where is this 
genus named?’ but nobody seems to have been able to give an 
answer. Nor do I know whether Merrem included more species 
than créstated/a in his apocryphal genus. Anybody having the 
opportunity of investigating the matter would gain the lasting 
thanks of ornithologists by publishing the results — preferably a 
full extract of Merrem’s paper as far as it relates to the present 
question — in any of the standard ornithological periodicals.” 








* “Those observed as yet in very few instances only, and the accidental stragglers, are 


marked with an asterisk’’ (4. c. p. 4). 
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Now that I am in the position to elucidate the matter myself, 
I ought, perhaps, modestly to give up my claims to ** the lasting 
thanks of ornithologists,” but in view of the fact that I have 
mostly earned anything but thanks for my ‘ discoveries’ in old 
names, I can hardly afford to part with my right to score this last 


6] 


one to my credit. 

In the article A/ca of Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopedia * Mer- 
rem urges the necessity of subdividing Linnzus’s genus Adca, 
proposing the following genera: 1, Alca; 2, Mormon; 3, Si- 
morhynchus ; 4, Arctica. 

In response to my own request above I shall give a full extract 
of the article (pp. 405, 406) so far as it relates to the name in 
question : 

*©3. Starike. Simorhynchus. Die Stariken, denen wir im Teutschen 
ihren Russischen Namen lieszen, gesellte Pallas, durch den allein wir die 
erste genauere Kentnisz haben den Alken bei, obgleich er [ age 406] 
selbst die Unihnlichkeit anerkannte, und sie sich auch von den beiden 
vorhergehenden Gattungen auffallend unterscheiden. Ihr Schnabel steigt 
nimlich vorn aufwirts, so dasz seine Spitze héher liegt, wie der Mund- 
winkel, er ist'jederzeit glatt und ohne Wachshaut. Ihre Mund6fnung ist 
klein. Ihre Nasenlécher liegen von der Stirn entfernt, von einer Erhé- 
hung der Kant eingefaszt, welche gewissermaszen Nasenloécherfliigel bildet. 
Ihre Fliigel bestehen aus 10 Schwungfedern der ersten und 16 der zweiten 
Ordnung. Die zweite ist die lingste. Ihre Fiisze sind wie bei den vorigen 
und ihr kurzer Schwanz besteht aus 14 Ruderfedern. Man findet sie allein 
im Meere zwischen Asien und Amerika, und sie legen ein einziges Ei auf 
die kahlen Felsen.” 

Merrem includes two species in the genus thus defined, viz., on 
page 406, Simorhynchus cristatus, based upon Pallas’s Alca 
cristatella, and on page 407, Stmorhynchus Psittacula, based - 
upon the same author’s Adca pstttacula. 

It will be a relief to quote, in the future, ‘* Sémorhynchus 
Merreo in Ersch & Gruber’s Encycl., 1 sect., Il, 1819, p. 405 
(type Alca cristatella PALL.)” instead of ** Symorhynchus 
‘MerrEM 1819’ fide G. R. Gray, type, Alca cristatella PALL., 


fide Gray.” 





* Allgemeine | Encyclopidie | der | Wissenschaften und _ Kiinste|in alphabeti- 
scher Folge | von | genannten Schriftstellern bearbeitet | und herausgegeben von | J.S. 
Ersch und J. G. Gruber | Professoren zu Halle. | Zweiter Theil | mit Kupfern und Char- 
ten | — | Alga-Aldus | — | Leipzig, in Verlage von fohann Friedrich Gleditsch 1819. 
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XXXII. Dendroica vigorsiti (Aup.). 


The rule ** once a synomym, always a synonym” necessitates 
the rejection of the specific name ‘ pzzus’ for the Pine Warbler, 
as will be seen from the following account. 

Linneus (S. N. 12 ed. I, p. 187), in 1766, described correctly 
the Blue-winged Yellow Warbler as Certhia pinus basing it 
upon Edwards’s plate 277, upper figure. Mislead by the latter 
author he quotes as a synonym Catesby’s plate 61, which is a 
poor representation of the Pine Warbler. Latham, in 1790, re- 
ferred the bird described by Linnzus to the genus Sy/véa calling 
it Sy/véa Pinus, a name which was adopted by Vieillot, 1807, in 
his Birds of North America. 

Wilson, in 1811 (Am. Orn. III (p. 25)), demonstrated that 
the birds figured by Edwards and by Catesby are different spe- 
cies. Well aware of the term Sy/véa pinus, he did not intend it 
as a new name, but he simply restricted it to Catesby’s bird. In 
this he was wrong, as we have seen above. He should have left 
the name Sy/via Pinus with the Blue-winged Yellow Warbler 
and given a new name to the Pine Creeper, but, instead, he be- 
stowed the new name upon the former, calling it Sylvéa solz- 
taria. It should also be noted that the two birds were both in- 
cluded by him and subsequent writers in the genus Sy/vza. 

It is evident that Sy/vza Pinus Wilson 1811, nec Latham 1790, 
cannot stand under any circumstance. Another name being nec- 
essary we will have to take the one bestowed by Audubon, in 
1832, viz.. Sylvia vigorsiz. The species should in the future 
be known as 

Dendroica vigorsii (Aup.). 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
Washington D. C., August, 1885. 


DESCRIPTION OF A NEW CARDINAL GROSBEAK 
FROM ARIZONA. 


BY ROBERT RIDGWAY. 


THe Cardinal Grosbeak from Arizona, hitherto supposed to 
be identical with C. zgnveus from Cape St. Lucas, proves, on 
comparison of numerous specimens, to be easily distinguishable. 
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I therefore propose for it the name Cardinalis cardinalis 
superbus, with the following characters : — 


Cardinalis cardinalis superbus, subsp. nov. 


SUBSP. CHAR. — Similar to C. cardinal?s igneus, but decidedly larger, 
and the female more richly colored. 

Adult @ in breeding season (No. 98,942, U. S. Nat. Mus., Fuller’s Ranch, 
Arizona, May 30, 1884; E. W. Nelson): Head, neck, and entire lower 
parts, including lining of wing, pure, rich, scarlet-vermilion, becom- 
ing gradually but slightly paler posteriorly. Nape, back. scapulars, rump, 
upper tail-coverts, wing, and tail, much duller, more brownish, red. the 
dorsal region tinged or mixed with light grayish brown; terminal portion 
of primaries clear grayish brown. Chin, upper part of throat, anterior 
part of malar region, lores, and narrow line from latter to base of culmen, 
black. Bill deep orange-red (bright vermilion in life); legs and feet 
horn-brown. Wing, 4.15; tail, 5.00; culmen, .85; bill from nostril, .60, 
depth at base, .70; tarsus, 1.10; middle toe, .72. 

Adult & in winter (No. 61,541, U. S. Nat. Mus., Colorado River. Ari- 
zona, Nov. 30, 1871; F. Bischoff): Similar to summer plumage, but all 
the feathers of the nape, back, scapulars, rump, and the upper tail-coverts 
conspicuously bordered terminally with brownish gray, and those of the 
lower parts similarly, but much more narrowly and indistinctly, bordered 
with brownish white. Wing, 4.15; tail, 5.10; culmen, .go; bill from nos- 
tril, .60; depth at base, .70; tarsus, 1.08; middle toe, .75. 

Adult 2 (No 98,944. Tucson, Arizona, Jan. 30, 1884): Head (except 
capistrum and crest), sides of neck, and lower parts in general, deep tawny 
buff, the top and sides of the head, and middle of jugulum, much tinged 
with dull vermilion; crest dull vermilion, the feathers tipped with light 
brown, or deep grayish buff. Capistrum dull gray, becoming nearly white 
on chin and upper throat. Lining of wing, including inner edges of 
remiges, pure light vermilion; tibiae, crissum, and lower tail-coverts 
strongly tinged with vermilion. Nape, back. scapulars, rump, and upper 
tail-coverts uniform grayish broccoli-brown, lighter and more buffy on the 
nape, all the feathers tinged with dull red beneath the surface. Wings and 
tail dull brownish red, the greater coverts and tertials broadly edged with 
the color of the back, the tips of primaries light grayish brown, and rec- 
trices narrowly edged with the same. ° Bill, orange-red (bright vermilion 
in life) ; legs and feet horn-brown. Wing, 3.80; tail, 4.70; culmen, .80; 
bill from nostril, .52, depth at base, .65; tarsus, 1.00; middle toe, .65. 

Another adult female (No. 98,945, Lowell, Arizona, April 2, 1884, j 
E. W. Nelson), has still more red than that described above, the entire top 
and sides of the head being strongly tinged with this color, as are also the 
lower throat, jugulum, breast, belly. and lower tail-coverts. The ochra- 
ceous-buff of the lower parts is paler, the feathers being somewhat worn 
and faded. 

An adult female in Mr. Henshaw’s collection (No. gt1, Coll. H. W. H., 
Gila Co., Arizona, Nov. 18, 1881), differs from either of the National Mu- 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE NEST AND 
EGGS OF SWAINSON’S WARBLER 
(HELINAIA SWAINSONI). 


BY WILLIAM BREWSTER. 


SHortLy after the publication of my first article on this subject* 
Mr. Wayne sent me two more nests of Swainson’s Warbler, 
taken respectively June 27 and June 30, 1885. The first was 
built in a cane over a pool of stagnant water, at a height of about 
five feet; the second, also in a cane, was at a height of at least 
eight feet, and over clear, running water. The females of both 
nests were shot, thus rendering identification absolute. 

The second nest was ‘found when the birds had just begun 
work, and I watched them repeatedly at their labors. They 
would fly up from the ground and, hovering like a Hawk or 
Kingfisher, fix the leaves in place with their bills. The female 
laid her first egg June 26, and one on each of the following two 
days. I took the nest on the fifth day, when dissection of the 
female showed that the set was complete.” 

The nest taken June 27 contained two eggs, chipped and on 
the point of hatching. Unfortunately both were broken in 
blowing, but Mr. Wayne describes them as ‘‘dead white without 
spots.” He sends me the shells of one, which are quite immacu- 
late. 

The set of three eggs just mentioned is also before me. The 
specimens are in perfect condition and measure, respectively, 
75 X .58, .77 X .58, and .74 xX .58. They are all oval, with 
the smaller end decidedly blunt and rounded, and in general shape 
closely resemble the smaller egg of the set described in + Forest 
and Stream.’ ‘Their ground-color is also similar —dull white, 
with a faint but appreciable bluish tinge. One is perfectly plain ; 
another, like the larger egg of the first set, has two or three 
minute specks which may be genuine shell markings; while the 
the third is unmistakably spotted and blotched with pale lilac. 
Over most of the surface these markings are fine, faint, and 
sparsely distributed, but about the larger end they become 
coarser, thicker, and deeper-colored, forming a well-defined ring 





* Forest and Stream, Vol. XXIV, No. 24, July 9, 1885, p. 468. 
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or wreath. All three eggs have a slight polish, and the shells 
look hard and thick for those of a Warbler’s eggs. 

The nests are similar in general position and construction to 
the specimen described by me in ‘ Forest and Stream,’ but both 
differ in certain important details. The one containing the set 
of three eggs is composed almost entirely of bleached, straw- 
colored cane leaves, with an interior lining of pine needles and a 
few thread-like strands of black moss, apparently 77dlandsia. 
This nest is much the smallest of the four, measuring externally 
3.50 in diameter by 3.00 in depth ; internally 1.50 in diameter by 
1.50 in depth; the greatest thickness of the rim or outer wall 
being 1.00. Unlike the specimen first described, it is firmly sup- 
ported on all sides by the fascicled branches among which it rests. 
Its shape is nearly globular, and although the exterior is rather 
loosely formed, the structure, as a whole, is neat and compact. 

The nest taken June 27 is very much larger, in fact quite the 
largest specimen that I have seen, measuring externally 5.00 in 
diameter by 6.00 in depth; internally 1.50 in diameter by 1.25 in 
depth ; with the rim in places 1.75 thick. It is shaped like an 
inverted cone, the apex extending down nearly to the point of 
junction of the numerous fascicled stems which surround and 
support its sides. In total bulk it fully equals the average nest 
of our Crow Blackbird, while it is not nearly as finished a speci- 
men of bird architecture. Indeed it would be difficult to imagine 
anything ruder than its outer walls,— composed of mud-soaked 
leaves of the sweet gum, waiter oak, holly, and cane, thrown to- 
gether into a loose mass, bristling with rough stems, and wholly 
devoid of symmetry or regularity of outline. The interior, how- 

ever, lined with pine needles, moss fibre, black rootlets, and a 
little horse-hair, is not less smooth and rounded than in the other 
specimens. 

The acquisition of these additional nests is important as tend- 
ing to show that the position and construction of the first two 
nests, and the character of the eggs which one of them contained, 
were not exceptional. The total results of Mr. Wayne’s labors 
may be summed as follows: Four nests, taken respectively June 
5, 6, 27, and 30. contained, respectively, one young bird a few days 
old, one young bird and two addled eggs, two eggs on the point 
of hatching, and three perfectly fresh eggs. All four nests were 
essentially similar, being bulky and loosely-formed, composed 
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mainly of dry leaves, lined with fine roots, moss fibres, pine nee- 
dles, and horse-hair, and placed in canes over water at heights 
varying from four to eight feet. Of the seven eggs taken, four 
were immaculate, two perhaps slightly spotted, and one unmis- 
takably spotted and blotched with lilac. 

The inferences suggested by these facts are: (1) That Swain- 
son’s Warbler nests usually, if not invariably, in canes over water ; 
(2) that it lays from one to three eggs; (3) that its eggs may be 
either plain, slightly speckled, or rather thickly and distinctly 
marked. 

Another season’s work on the part of Mr. Wayne will doubtless 
throw more light on all these points. Meanwhile ornithologists 
may well rest satisfied with the knowledge thus far obtained. 


EARLY SPRING NOTES FROM THE MOUNTAINS OF 
SOUTHERN ARIZONA. 


BY W. E. D. SCOTT. 


THE present article, based on observations made and material 
collected in the pine region and neighborhood of Las Sierras de 
Santa Catalina, Pima County, Arizona, is in reality a continua- 
tion of an article which appeared in * The Auk’ for April, 1885 
(pp. 172-174). The locality visited is the one there described. 
The duration of my stay was from April tg to 24, inclusive. 

The winter snow had almost melted from the ground and was 
only to be seen in patches in the deeper part of the woods and 
on the sides of hills and ravines, where the sun shone but little. 
It was still cold, and ice formed at night on water standing in 
pails, and on the edges of the mountain brooks where the current 
was not too swift. Except on the morning of the 21st of April, 
and throughout the entire day on the 24th of the month, the wind 
blew incessantly and most of the time with great force. On the 
2zoth, about daylight, a cold storm of rain and hail set in, and later 
this changed into snow, which soon covered the ground to the 


depth of nearly an inch. The storm, however, broke about noon, 
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and the sun coming out the wintry effect was speedily dispelled. 
The other days were cloudless. 

The collection of birds made during my stay embraces a hun- 
dred and fifty-one skins, the catalogue numbers of the same run- 
ning from Nos. 2174 to 2324, inclusive ; this I mention, as it will 
be necessary to refer to certain birds obtained.* Birds on the 
whole were much more abundant than during the former visit, but 
certain species that were met with in November, 1884, I did not 
detect during the present trip; and the more noticeable among 
these are Carpodacus cassini, Hesperiphona vespertina, and 
Sphyropicus thyroideus. Others, then comparatively common, 

_ were now apparently rare, as I only saw one Olive-headed War- 
bler (Peucedramus olivaceus). ‘The species obtained are the 
following : 

Turdus unalasce auduboni. — On April 22, on the very 
summit of the mountains, I observed a pair of Thrushes, appar- 
ently mated, and took the female (No. 2234), which, on dissec- 
tion, proved to be about to lay, the egg-yolks being some of them 
nearly half developed. This was the only pair of Thrushes ob- 
served.t 

Sialia mexicana.—A few pairs were noticed at a high altitude 
in the pine region; and being already apparently mated, they 
doubtless breed early in May. 

Polioptila czrulea.— A pair, taken on April 20, about fifteen 
hundred feet below the summit, where the pines almost cease, 
and where the evergreen and scrub oak are the principal trees. 
Here this species was common. 

Lophophanes wollweberi. — Not uncommon in the oak 
belt, just reaching to the lower pine limit. It is in places abun- 
dant in the oak region, and in this range of mountains the first 
set of eggs is laid by the 2oth of April. 

Sitta carolinensis aculeata. — Rather common, but by no 
means so abundant as in the winter. A female (No. 2265), 
taken April 22, had laid a full complement of eggs and had evi- 
dently begun sitting. 





* [These specimens have been kindly forwarded to me for examination by Mr 
Scott, with the request that I should add such remarks respecting them as seemed 
called for—J. A. ALLEN.] 


+ [This specimen is unusually light colored even for var. aududoni, it being the most 
‘bleached out’ specimen I have seen.—J. A. A.] 
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Sitta pygmza. — Common, but not associated in large flocks 
asin the winter. They were generally paired, and I rarely saw 
more than two pairs together. From the dissection of the females 
taken, and from the fact that throughout the day I frequently saw 
the birds going in and out of holes in the dry pine stubs, I con- 
clude that in some cases the nesting sites had been selected, and 
that eggs would have been laid, in some cases, by May 1. 

Certhia familiaris mexicana. — A single pair observed, and 
the male taken (No. 2270), on April 23. They were creeping 
about on a leafless ash tree, where the pines were rather scatter- 
ing, and near the point where these trees terminate, well down 
on the northern slope of the mountains. I heard no song.* 

Catherpes mexicanus conspersus.} — One pair was taken 
just at the lower limit of the pine region. ‘They had a nest in the 
vicinity, but my search for it was unavailing. The female had 
laid all the eggs of this, the first clutch, and possibly had even 


then young, as the skin of the belly showed that incubation had 


been going on for some time. ‘Though much has been said 
of the wonderfully beautiful song of this species I can not but 
allude to it. For more than a year, two months in winter ex- 
cepted, this clear, delicious series of whistling notes has been 

* [Mr. Ridgway, in his ‘Critical Remarks on the Tree-Creepers (Certhia) of Europe 
and North America’ (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., V, 1882, pp. 113-116), says (p. 116) that 


Certhia mexicana differs “conspicuously from all the others in the total absence of 
light tips to the primary coverts.” In this character Mr. Scott's specimen agrees per- 
fectly, there being no trace of white on the primary coverts. The lower parts are also 
grayish, and the other features of coloration and size agree with the characters given 
by Mr. Ridgway as distinctive of mexicana (wing, 2.60; tail, 2.65), whose habitat he 
gives as “Guatemala and Southern Mexico.” Mr. Brewster has since, however, very 
positively identified Arizona specimens with var. mexicana (Bull. N.O.C., VII, p. 81 
April, 1882). 

In his remarks on this species Mr. Ridgway observes that mexicana “is by no means 


smaller” than the northern races of Certhia, “thus affording another of the very 
numerous ‘exceptions’ to the supposed law of smaller size to the southward of resident 
He adds in a footnote that he has, “in perhaps a majority of cases [he 


species.” 
had recently tested] been unable to verify this supposed law of latitudinal variation 
in size. He then gives the measurements of “the three specimens” of mexicana which 


” 


he had “been able to examine,” the sex of which, however, is not indicated. The 
average falls considerably below the average for mades of the northern races rufa 
and montana, as given on preceding pages of the same paper. Might it not be fairly 
asked whether the generalization here reached has sufficient basis, in view of the 
small number of specimens, and these unknown as to sex? — J. A. A.] 

t [A series of five specimens of this species in Mr. Scott's collection differ much from 
average Colorado and California specimens, in the head and neck contrasting more 
strongly with the back, the ground-color being darker and at the same time more pro 


fusely spotted, giving a grayer general effect. — J. A. A.] 
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constantly ringing in the air all about the cafion where my 
home is, and frequently the musician comes on a long piazza in 
front of my house and, not at all afraid, perches on the rail and 
creeps on every rafter, stopping constantly to pour out such a 
flood of music that, familiar as it has become to me, I am always 
astonished at its wonderful power and liquid sweetness. During 
that portion of the year when we live with doors and windows 
open (and this is for fully nine months), the little brown friend 
with silvery throat is often in the rooms of the house, hopping 
about and searching every *‘ nook and cranny ” for insect life, and 
betimes singing as merrily as when on the faces of the perpen- 
dicular rocks in the cafons, which are ever the favorite hunting 
grounds he delights in. The female sings quite as much as the 
male. Of the nest in detail I shall have more to say at another 
time. 

I heard a single bird singing one morning at a high altitude 
among the pines, which was the only note made of its occurrence 


well within this region. 


Troglodytes aedon mariane, subsp. nov. 


Much lighter colored and grayer throughout than either 7. aédox or the 
so-called var. farkmant, particularly on the anterior half of the upper sur- 
face, which is in strong contrast with the rest of the dorsal surface. A strik- 
ing feature is the hoary appearance of the dorsal aspect of the head, neck, 
and anterior part of the back, caused by conspicuous gray edgings to the 
feathers. The same hoariness also characterizes the wing-coverts. The 
subterminal black bars on the feathers of the back are also unusually dis- 
tinct and heavy. In other respects similar to 7. aédon and its varieties 
parkmant and aztecus. Types, No. 2284 (df, April 23) and 2307 (, 
April 24), Coll. W. E. D. Scott. Named for my wife, Marian J. 
Scott.* 


* [Eleven specimens of this interesting form, collected April 19-24, are very uniform 
in character, and are strikingly different from the usual form of House Wren found 
throughout the West, which, as is well known, is scarcely, or often not at all distin- 
guishable from the Eastern bird, or aédow proper. While much paler throughout than 
any western House Wrens I have before seen they are strikingly distinguished by the 
decided hoariness of the anterior half of the dorsal surface. In size and proportions 
careful measurements tail to show any differences from ordinary aédon, The wing 
varies in length from 48 to 52 mm., and the tail from 42 to 49 mm. ‘The tarsus varies 
from 16 to Ig mm.,, averaging 17 mm., the culmen from 11 to 13 mm., averaging 12 
mm, ‘The first primary varies in length from 16 to 23 mm., or from less to more than 
half the length of the second. ‘This shows how little reliance is to be placed upon this 
character, which has been taken as a basis for separation of the eastern from the west- 
ern House Wrens, even by so late a writeras Mr. Sharpe (Cat. Bds. Brit. Mus. VI 
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Very common in the pines, and a few were noticed in the oaks 
just without the pine limit. They were in all cases apparently 
mated and the males were in full song. From the dissection of 
females taken I should infer that they would lay eggs early in 
May. Each pair had chosen, even when I noticed them, a partic- 
ular locality, generally about some fallen tree, or near some tan-' 
gle of dead pine boughs, where they maintained their supremacy, 
driving away any chance Warbler or Snowbird that dared to in- 
trude upon their particular domain. <A series of eleven birds 
collected are referable to this variety. 

Helminthophila virginiz. The only notes of the occurrence 
of this bird are based on two taken during my stay — No. 2276, 
@, April 23 and No. 2293, 9, April 24. Both were secured 
near the summit of the mountain. 

Helminthophila celata lutescens. Not observed until April 
24, when two males and a female were taken. No others were 
noticed. 

Peucedramus olivaceus. A single male, noted on April 
22, was the only one observed. 

Dendreeca nigrescens. Rather uncommon in the pines, 
but more plentiful in the oaks on the lower borders of the pine 
region. A female, taken in company with a male, apparently 
her mate, is in no way appreciably different from the male in 
coloring, though the latter is in as fully adult plumage as any I 
have ever seen. The birds would breed here, I should think, 
early in May. 

Dendreeca auduboni. Rare. Only two taken in the pines, 
both males, and no others seen. In this connection I may men- 
tion that at the point where I live, altitude about 4000 feet, and 
distant from the region I am treating of not more than ten miles, 
this species is referred to as follows in my note-book. ‘* General 
arrival, March 30, 1855. Many males in full plumage, others 
moulting.” And on my return from the pine region, the birds 
were very abundant all about my house and in the surrounding 
country. 

Dendreeca graciz. Kather rare. I secured seven individ- 
uals during my stay. (No. 2174, ¢. April 19; No. 2228, ¢, 





1881, p. 251). A good series of either aédon or parkmani will show an equal range of 


variation, as an examination has proved. 
It may be added that Mr. Scott also sends one specimen (No. 1075, ¢#, Oct. 8, 1884) 
that agrees strictly with the usual style of Western House Wren. — J. A .A.] 
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April, 22; No. 2229, g, April 22; No. 2274, g, April 23; No. 
2275, ¢, April 23; and No. 2290, 9, April 24). No. 22go, 9, 
proved on dissection to have the eggs so far developed that I 
judge she would have laid at latest in two weeks. 

This species seems to live well within the pine region, and to 
affect the pines and hemlocks alone. Its movements are slow, 
and much remind me of those of Dendreca pinus. I heard no 
song, though the peculiar Warbler cheep was very pronounced. 

Cardellina rubrifrons. Though not observed during the 
first day, I obtained a male of this species in the oaks, far down 
on the northern side of the mountains and almost out of the pine 
region, on April 20. During the last two days of my stay I found 
the species very common, in small companies of from four to six 
individuals. They were very shy, and affected the thick pine 
trees, though now and then descending into the oaks among the 
pines. The males have a very clear whistling song, which is 
rather prolonged, and which betrays their presence, as they move 
about rather nervously in thick pines and hemlocks, where they 
would otherwise hardly attract attention. That the main part of 
the representatives were males, and that the arrival of females was 
not yet general, seems clear from the series before me, which con- 
sists of eleven of the former and one of the latter. The female 
(No. 2295, April 24) is in no way different in appearance from 
the highest colored males that I have, and there is very little in- 
dividual variation apparent in the birds before me. I noticed 
nothing of the Redstart, or Flycatching Warbler, in their motions, 
but they reminded me of Titmice in their general movements. 
As far as observed they did not associate with other species of 
Warblers and small birds, except with Setophaga picta, as noted 
below. 

Setophaga picta. Common in the higher regions of the oak 
belt and throughout the pine region. Mated and in some cases 
already nesting or about to lay. A series of ten were secured 
and many more seen. Found more plentifully near water. I 
can see no difference between the highest state of plumage in the 
sexes, but often the male, when carefully compared with the 
average female, presents an appreciably brighter coloring, which 
is not to be noticed, however, at the usual distance at which one 
sees them when alive. They are not nearly as shy as Cardellina 
rubrifrons, with which bird I noticed them in company twice. 
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Pyranga ludoviciana. An adult male (No. 2313) was taken 
at a high altitude on April 24, and another male and a female, seen 
the same day in a similar locality, completes my record. I think 
these were the first spring arrivals of the species. 

Tachycineta thalassina. Not uncommon in small flocks 
at the very highest altitude and in the heaviest pine timber. They 
frequently alighted on the upper limbs of dead trees, and doubt- 
less breed here in the deserted Woodpecker holes. 

Vireo gilvus swainsoni. A single male in full song was 
taken just within the pine limit on April 21, and another was 
heard in the same locality on April 25. 

Vireo huttoni stephensi. Took one in the scrub oaks just 
within the lower pine limit on April 21 (No. 2212, ¢), and 
asecond on April 22 (No. 2233, ¢), in an oak at almost the 
upper limit of the evergreen oaks where the principal part of the 
forest is pine and about a thousand feet higher in altitude than 
the former representative. These were the only ones observed. 

Melopiza lincolni. One taken at the lower pine limit (No. 
2227, g, April 21), was the only one observed. 

Peuceza ruficeps boucardi. Abundant just below the pine 
region, and not uncommon well within the pines, as far up at 
least as the limit of the evergreen oaks. 

Junco cinereus [palliatus]. Common, particularly at the 
higher altitudes in the depths of the pine forests. Generally mated. 
A number of the females taken had laid part of the eggs of the first 
clutch, and-all the females dissected would have laid ina short 
time. The male has an exceedingly pleasant song, not unlike 
that of Pipilo maculatus megalonyx, which bird he also emu- 
lates, perching on some prominent dead twig or limb, often at a 
very considerable height, whence his notes are heard perhaps most 
frequently just after sunrise. This was the only species of Junco 
observed. There are, among the series of thirty-five birds of this 
species secured during my stay, eight that show so marked a 
variation in regard to the extent of the reddish coloring and its 
intensity, both of the interscapular region and of the wings that I 
shall briefly notice them. The others* not specially mentioned 


are very typical individuals. 








* [These have been examined by Mr. Ridgway and found to represent his new sub- 
species fadliatus, described (since the receipt of this paper from Mr. Scott) on a later 
page of this number of ‘The Auk.’ Those here described in detail by Mr. Scott 
are var, dorsalis, variously intergrading with pa//iatus,—J. A. A.] 
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No 2189, @, April 1g. General tint of the reddish coloring very dull 
and almost restricted to the interscapular region. The amount of reddish 
on the greater secondary coverts is much less than in average specimens. 
Only the faintest traces of this color on the secondaries. Irides bright 
lemon yellow. Upper mandible, black. Lower mandible blackish at 
base and tips, and obscure yellowish between these points. 

No. 2287, @, April 23. The red of the interscapular region is very 
bright, but on the secondaries scarcely perceptible, and distinct only on 
two of the greater secondary coverts on each wing. Irides and bill nor- 
mal. 

No. 2196, @, April 19. Very similar to the last, except that the gen- 
eral tint of the red is very dull. Irides bright orange yellow. Bill 
normal. 

No. 2247, 2, April 22. The red is restricted to the interscapular region, 
there being no traces of this coloring any where on the wings. Otherwise 
typical c/nereus with bright lemon yellow irides, upper mandible black 
and lower mandible clear yellow. 

No. 2188, 2, April 19. The red of the interscapular region dull in gen- 
eral tone. The only traces of red on the wings is to be faintly seen on two 
of the greater secondary coverts on each wing. Irides bright orange yel- 
low. Bill normal. 

No. 2190, 2, April 1g. General tint of red of the interscapular region 
very bright. The faintest traces of the same color on some of the greater 
secondary coverts. Irides lemon yellow. Bill normal. 

No. 2289, g, April 23. The red, which is brighter in tint, absolutely 
confined to the interscapular region, there being no trace of this color 
anywhere on the wings. Irides lemon yellow. Upper mandible black; 
lower mandible dull yellow throughout, obscured by a blackish tinge. 

No. 2285, 2, April 23. Reddish of interscapular region rather dull. 
No red on the wings anywhere. A few reddish feathers, of the same shade 
as those of the interscapular region, mixed with the slate-colored feathers 
of the crown. Irides bright lemon yellow. Bill normal. 

In Funco cinereus caniceps, taken in the spring near my house, I have 
not unfrequently seen the crown very perceptibly mixed with feathers of 
the peculiar reddish of the interscapular region. 

Pipilo maculatus megalonyx. Common, even at the high- 
est altitude, and becoming abundant in the mixed scrub oak and 
scattered pines. The males were in full song and the birds ap- 
parently mated. 

Icterus parisorum. Several times during my stay I heard 
and saw this species in the oaks on the lower border of the pine 
region, and they were abundant about one mile away in the oaks 
where the yuccas are plenty. 

Cyanocitta stelleri macrolopha. Rather common and gen- 
erally mated throughout the pine region. 
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Aphelocoma sordida arizonz. Abundant up to the lower 
edge of the pines, in the evergreen oak region. Breeding gen- 
erally. 

Contopus pertinax. Common in the pines, and also found 
a little below in the adjoining oaks. All of the specimens pro- 
cured were males, and I do not think the females had arrived. 
While the actions of the bird ina great measure resemble those 
of Contopus borealis, in general appearance it is much more like 
Contopus virens, and the song, which I heard continually during 
my stay, is even more musical in tone than that of its last-named 
smaller ally. I secured nine males during my stay and saw many 
others. This was the only Flycatcher observed in the pine re- 
gion, though not more than three miles away, and at an altitude 
probably two thousand feet lower, several others ( 7yrannus 
vociferans T. verticalis, and Jlyiarchus cinerascens) were 
very common. 

Phalznoptilus nuttalli. Rather common throughout the 
pine region, and abundant in the evergreen oak belt. I heard the 
first birds of this year singing near my house on the evening of 
February 27, and in a few days the birds were very common. 

Selasphorus rufus. Though I observed four or five Hum- 
mingbirds, all of which I should refer to this species, well within 
the pines, the only one in reality identified—a male in full plu- 
mage — was at the lower pine limit on April 24. 

Picus villosus harrisi. Not common. Only a few noted 
and a single male taken. Generally seen in pairs. 

Melanerpes formicivorus bairdi. Rather common, and ap- 
parently mated or mating. 

Asyndesmus torquatus. But two observed in the pines, 
though the birds were noticed commonly in the oak region dur- 
ing the ascent and on the return. 

Colaptes mexicanus. Rather uncommon in pairs. Males 


in full song. 

Buteo borealis calurus. The only Hawk observed, and not 
common. Abundant at lower altitudes in the mesquite region, 
where it begins to breed early in March. 

Cathartes aura. One taken ata high altitude, in the pines. 
The only one seen. 
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4 DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW SPECIES OF BIRDS OF 
‘ THE FAMILY COLUMBID. 


BY GEORGE N. LAWRENCE. 


1. Zenaida rubripes. 


Female. The front is of a light brown tinged with vinaceous; the 
upper plumage is olivaceous-brown, with a dull reddish tinge, which is 
most observable on the back; the hind part and sides of the neck are 
grayish. the latter glossed with golden changing to light violet; the two 
central tail-feathers are olive brown; the outer web of the first lateral 
feather is pale rufous; the bases of the four outer ones are brownish-cine- 
reous, with their ends largely pale rufous, the two colors separated by a 
black bar; the other tail-feathers are dark cinereous with a subterminal 
black bar, on the under side the color of the basal portion of the tail 
‘ feathers is blackish cinereous; the primaries are dark umber-brown, the 
secondaries brownish-black, both narrowly edged with white; the tertials 
are the color of the back. and are marked with four conspicuous oval spots 
of black; the under wing-coverts are light bluish-ash, the flanks dark 
ashy-blue; behind the eye is a small spot of black, and another below the 
ears, sides of the head and the chin pale vinaceous, the latter lighter in 
color; the under plumage is of a reddish cinnamon color, rather dull on 
the throat and breast, but somewhat brighter on the abdomen and under 
tail-coverts; bill black; tarsi and toes carmine red. 

The color of the feet in the dried specimen is quite bright; in the living 
bird it is doubtless much more so. The tail has fourteen rectrices. 

Length, fresh, 9.50 inches; wing, 5.25; tail, 3.38; bill, .62; tarsus, .75 

Habitat. The Island of Grenada, West Indies. Type in the National 
Museum, Washington. 

Remarks. — As it somewhat resembles the description of 7. 
viniceo-rufa Ridg., I sent it to Mr. Ridgway requesting him to 
make a comparison with the type of that species; he writes that 
it differs from it ‘tin shorter tail, with the feathers much broader 
and more rounded at the end; decidedly smaller bill, much less 
purplish crissum, and in having the tail-feathers much more gray, 
with the terminal portion of the lateral ones much paler and of 
a more uniform rufous.” 

Mr. J. G. Wells of Grenada in his manuscript list of the 
birds of that island, gives the name ‘Trinidad Dove’ to one of the 
species. Fora year or more I have been urging him to procure 
a specimen that it might be identified. He wrote that his en- 
gagements would not admit of his going after it, as it was found 
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only in a distant part of the island. A few days since I was 
much pleased to receive a letter from him, together with a speci- 
men of the desired Dove. 

He wrote as follows: ‘‘It is with great pleasure I now forward 
to you by book post, a skin of the Dove known locally as the 
Trinidad Ground Dove. This bird was shot on the eastern side 
of the island and sent tome bya brother of mine, who knew I 
was anxious to procure a specimen of it; it is nota. common bird. 
I have shot three or four of them on a small island off the south 
coast called ‘Glover’s Island,’ where I believe they resort during 
the nesting period, and I have also shot one in Carriacou, but 
have never until] this instance seen one taken on the island proper ; 
the present specimen isa 9, and I would have been very glad to 
geta @ also, as (writing from memory) I believe the ¢ to have 
a gray head ; however, I shall use every endeavor to procure one.” 


2. Zenaida bogotensis. 


Front and sides of the head vinaceous; under the ear a spot of black; 
vertex and occiput dull plumbeous; plumage above brownish-olive, red- 
dish on the back; sides of the neck golden-violet; the two middle tail- 
feathers are dark olive-brown, the next pair are brownish-ash, the others 
are grayish-ash for two-thirds their length, ending with pale rufous, 
brightest on the three outer feathers ; all have a subterminal band of black 
separating the two colors; the outer web of the first lateral feather is clear 
light rufous; the tail-feathers underneath have their bases blackish; the 
tail consists of fourteen rectrices; the lesser wing-coverts are reddish- 
brown, lighter in color than the back; the greater wing-coverts are grayish- 
brown, the primary and secondary quills are blackish-brown, narrowly 
edged with white, and have their shafts of a dark brownish-red; the 
tertiaries are reddish-brown, marked with three large oval spots of black; 
under wing-coverts and axillars plumbeous-white; chin whitish, upper 
part of throat pale vinaceous, lower part of throat and upper part of 
breast of a dull chocolate cinnamon color; the breast below this is 
pale cinnamon, the abdomen of the same color but brighter, and the 
under tail-coverts of a still deeper and brighter cinnamon; the flanks 
are ashy-blue; the bill is black; the feet, in the dried specimen, are yellow- 
ish, 

Length, uncertain (the skin being made up very short) ; wing, 6.13; tail, 
4-10; bill, .70; tarsus, .87. 

Habitat. Bogota, New Grenada. Type in my collection. 

Remarks. — I have had this specimen for several years, 
supposing it to be Z. ruficauda Bonap., but while investigating 
the West India species, I find it to be distinct. In this opinion 
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Mr. Ridway concurs, and says ‘‘it differs from 7. vinaceo-rufa 
in much deeper general coloration, the very different color of the 
crissum (rufous instead of purplish vinaceous), and much larger 
size, especially the bill.” 

T. ruficauda seems to be a rare species, as there is no speci- 
men in the National Museum or in that of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York. It is described as being quite 
dark above (‘*brunneo-ardesiaca”’), with the hind neck plumbe- 
ous ; below and on the neck rosy wine color ; a spot under the eye 
and a line behind the eye, violet-black, bordered with white ; sides 
of the neck golden-violet; wing-coverts ‘** ardesiacis”; quills 
blackish, tail short, outer tail-feathers ‘‘fusco-ardesiacis,” witha 
black spot across the middle, the end broadly rufous. 


New York, September 15, 1885. 


HELMINTHOPHILA LEUCOBRONCHIALIS. 
BY ROBERT RIDGWAY. 


Wirnout having any new evidence to present concerning this 
perplexing bird in the way of additional specimens, I would like 
to offer for consideration a hypothesis which it seems to me affords 
a more plausible explanation of certain aspects of the case than 
that which suggests hybridism between simply H. chrysoptera 
and #7. pinus as sufficient to account for the variable ‘aberrant’ 
series which has been referred to HY. leucobronchial?s, together 
with those which represent the so-called 7. dawrence?. 

It has been stated that 7. leucobronchialis and HH. lawrencet 
possess no important original characters. This is certainly true 
of the latter, which is very obviously a hybrid of the above-named 
species ; but it is not true of the former, which in its pure white 
throat, in very striking contradistinction to the deep gray or black 
throat of one and bright yellow throat of the other alleged parent, 
certainly does possess one very important original character, which 
it is impossible to conceive can be derived from the crossing of the 
two species in question. 
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A supposed strong point which has been urged against the 
validity of “7. Zeucobronchialis as a distinct species, is the circum- 
stance that typical specimens constitute a small proportion of all 
those obtained, and the suspicious circumstance that each in- 
dividual of the aberrant majority inclined, in one respect or 
another, toward //. pzzus. Only seven of the twenty-two exam- 
ples which have been recorded (including those of ‘ 47. dawrence?) 
which must be considered in this connection), or not quite one- 
third, are true //7. leucobronchialis; but when, instead of taking 
two elements into consideration (i. e., 47. pzzus and Hf. chrysop- 
tera) we add a third (//. leucobronchial?s itself), the dispro- 
portion becomes far less significant. 

In no other way than by assuming that /7. leucobronchialis is a 
distinct species, which itself hybridizes with its allies, can we 
account for the origin of the puzzling series of specimens which 
have so prejudiced the claims of the bird under consideration to 
specific rank; and I feel convinced that Mr. Brewster expressed 
the exact truth when he stated (cf. Nuttall Bulletin, III, p. 99) 
that ‘‘the validity of this distinctly characterized species must 
now be regarded as established,” and I feel equally satisfied that 
the hypothesis of hybridism which he subsequently advanced 
fails to settle the case as affecting /7. leucobronchialis itself, 
however well it may answer for the ‘aberrant’ specimens which 
have been wrongly referred to it. 

Regarding the very close resemblance between certain speci- 
mens of //. leucobronchialis, Mr. Brewster observes : ‘* Indeed, it 
would be difficult to select three individuals of any species which 
vary so little zz¢ter se.” I have myself seen only the type and the 
Virgina specimen in the National Museum collection ; but I can 
affirm that the two are as nearly counterparts of one another, 
so far as details of plumage are concerned, as any two specimens, 
of any species, that have ever come under my observation. 

The following classification of all the specimens* hitherto 
recorded of both 77. Zeucobronchialis (in its widest sense) and 
‘HT. lawrencei,’ expresses my views as to their nature and origin. 
The. arrangement is of course purely hypothetical, but at the 
same time admits of a much more satisfactory solution of the 
problem which Mr. Brewster has so carefully discussed than 





* A few may possibly have been overlooked. 
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the theory which supposes the entire sertes to be hybrids of 
H. chryssptera and H. pinus alone, or of their progeny ézter se. 


I. Typrcat Specimens oF H. leucobronchialis. 





CHARACTERS. — Throat and cheeks pure white; postocular black or 
dusky streak very narrow, not involving the auriculars; breast white, or 
but very faintly tinged with yellow; wing-patch, or bands, yellow. 

(1) The type, anadult ¢ from Newtonville, Mass., May 18, 1870. (Cf 
Brewster, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, I, p. 1, pl. i.) 

(2) Anadult § shot by Christopher D. Wood, near Clifton, Delware 
Co., Penn., May 12, 1877. (Cf. Trotter, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, II, pp. 79, 
80. ) 

(3) An adult g in the collection of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, supposed to have been shot by J. G. Bell at Rockland, 
N. Y.. in the spring of 1832. (Cf Trotter, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, III, 
p- 44; IV, p. 59-) 

(4) An adult @ shot at Wauregan, Conn., May 25, 1875, by Charles 
M. Carpenter. (Cf Brewster, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, III, p. gg.) 

(5) Anadult J obtained at Suffield, Conn., July 3, 1875, by E. I. Shores 
(Cf. Brewster, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, III, p. 199.) 

(6) Anadult g incollection of Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., ‘ 
obtained at Hudson, Mass., in May or June, 1858, by Samuel Jillson. (Cf , 
Purdie. Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, IV, p. 184.) 

(7) Anadult g shot near Arlington, Va., May 15, 1885, by William 
Palmer, and by him presented to the National Museum (museum register 
No. 104,684). (Cf Palmer, Auk, II, p. 304.) 


II. PRESUMED HYBRIDS OF H. leucobronchialis AND H. pinus, OR OF 
THE FORMER WITH THE CROSS BETWEEN JH. finus AND 
H. chrysoptera (= ‘H. lawrencet HERRICK’). 


CHARACTERS. — Throat white, sometimes faintly tinged with yellow; ( 
' breast yellow; gray of upper parts tinged with olive-green. 


a. Wing-band, or patch, yellow. 


(1) Anadult ¢ taken at Portland, Conn., by William W. Coe, May 22, 
1875. Has ‘‘a broad band or blotch” of yellow on the breast, while ‘‘the 
| whole dorsal plumage, from the crown, is faintly washed with the same 
tint.” (Cf Purdie, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, IV, p. 184.) 
| (2) An adult J taken at Saybrook, Conn., May 30, 1879, by J. N. Clark. 
Has ‘‘a patch of bright yellow across the breast from the bend of the 
wings.” (Cf. Purdie, 1. c.) 
(3) A young bird (sex unknown) taken by Dr. E. A. Mearns at High- 
land Falls, N. Y., July 7, 1879 (Coll. W. Brewster, No. 4,668). Specimen 
number 4 under H. lawrencet (No. 4,667, Coll. W. Brewster), said to 
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be the parent of this specimen. (Cf Brewster, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 
VI, p. 221.) 

(4) An adult(?), sex not stated, obtained at Sing Sing, N. Y., August 
3, 1881, by Dr. A. K. Fisher. Resembles specimen No. 8 (No. 605, Coll. 
A. K. Fisher), but has the wing-bands ‘‘yellow, not white.” (Cf Fisher, 
Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, VI, p. 245.) 

(5) Anadult g (?) obtained in Ottawa Co., Mich., May 25, 1879, by 
W.A. Gunn. Whole breast bright gamboge yellow, with a sharply defined, 
truncated anterior outline, but posteriorly extending farthest along the 
median line, to the upper part of the abdomen; cheeks and chin tinged 
with light yellow ; upper part washed with olive-green. Typeof “AH. gunni 
Gibbs.” (Cf Gibbs, ‘Daily Democrat,’ a newspaper of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., June 1, 1879. — Purdie, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club. IV, p. 185. — Ridgw. 
ib., p. 233.) 

(6) Anadult g taken at Sing Sing, N. Y., August 3, 1881, by Dr. A. 
K. Fisher (collector’s No. 1235). Has ‘ta broad patch of pale yellow on 
the breast.” (Cf. Brewster, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, VI p. 219.) 

(7) Anadult 2 taken at Sing Sing, N. Y., July 24, 1881, by Dr. A. K. 
Fisher (collector's No. 1210). Entirely pale greenish yellow beneath; 
the back is similar to that of Azzus but the nape is decidedly ashy, and the 
wing-bands as clearly yellow asin chrysoptera; the dusky brown eye-stripe 
is restricted to the lores and post-orbital spot.” (Cf. Brewster, Bull. Nutt. 
Orn. Club, VI, p. 220.) 


6. Wing-bands white. 


(8) Anadult ¢ collected at Sing Sing, N. Y., August 24, 1879, by Dr. 
A. K. Fisher (collector’s No. 605). ‘‘Exhibits a faint wash of lemon yellow 
on the throat, while a broad space across the breast is deep gamboge 
yellow, and the wing-bands are pure white.” (Cf Brewster, Bull. Nutt. 
Orn. Club, VI, p. 219.) 

(9) Anadult 9 (?) collected at Nyack, N. J.,in May, 1878, by Eugene 
P. Bicknell; No. 2620, Coll. W. Brewster. ‘‘Has the chin decidedly yellow; 
the throat, cheeks, and a small space on the abdomen white; the remain- 
der of the lower parts gamboge yellow; the wing-bands white; the nape 
ashy tinged with green; the occiput, back, and wings as purely green as 
in H. pinus.” (Cf. Brewster 7. c.) 


c. Wing-bands mixed white and yellow. 


(10) An adult ¢ killed at New Haven, Conn., May 1g, 1885, by Harry 
W. Flint. It ‘‘shows a slight suffusion of yellow under each eye and on 
the chin, as well asa light bar of the same color across the breast....- 
the wing-bars are very much restricted, and the white is tinged with yel- 
low, and there is a spot of the same color on the back. (Cf Sage, Auk, II, 


P- 304.) 
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III. PRESUMED HyBRIDs OF H. leucobronchialis witu H. chrysoptera. 


CHARACTERS. — Entirely white beneath (except on sides), as in H 
leucobronchialis, but with black auriculars of H. chrysoptera. 

(1) An adult ? (?) obtained at Sing Sing, N. Y., July 24, 1881, by Dr. 
A. K. Fisher (collector’s No. 1208). Cf Brewster, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, 
VI, p. 219.) 

(2) Anadult 2 (?) obtained at Sing Sing, N. Y., July 24, 1881, by Dr. 
A. K. Fisher. (Cf Fisher, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, VI, p. 245.) 


IV. PRESUMED HYBIRDS BETWEEN H. chrysoptera AND H. pinus 
(= ‘H. lawrencet HERRICK’). 


CHARACTERS: Black or gray throat and auriculars of chrysoftera, with 
restof head and the lower parts yellow, as in Aézus; upper parts olive-green 
as in Jimus. Wing-bands yellow or white. 


a. Wing-bands white. 


(1) The type, an adult g, obtained at Passaic, N. J., May, 1874, by 
Harold Herrick. (Cf Herrick, Pr. Phil. Ac. Nat. Sci. 1874, p. 220, pl. 15.) 

(2) An adult g from Hoboken, N. J., taken in the spring of 1876. 
(Cf. Herrick, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, IT, p. 19.) 


b. Wing-bands yellow. 


(3) Anadult 9 taken at Highland Falls, N. Y., July 7, 1879, by Dr. 
Edgar A. Mearns (No. 4667, Coll. W. Brewster). This specimen presents 
nearly the characters that would be looked for in the female of lawrencet; 
the throat and cheek-markings are those of chrysoptera (female), while 
the remainder of the plumage is colored nearly as in Pzaus, the wing- 
bands, however, are yellow, instead of white, and the back is not purely 
olive-green.” (Cf. Brewster, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, VI, p. 220.) 


ON JUNCO CINEREUS (SWAINS.) AND ITS GEO- 
GRAPHICAL RACES. 


BY ROBERT RIDGWAY. 


An examination of a very large series (78 specimens) of this 
species makes apparent some very interesting facts. It shows 
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that ¥. cévereus proper must be excluded from the list of North 
American birds, all the specimens from within the borders of 
the United States which have been referred to this form being 
very different, belonging in reality to an unnamed geograph- 
ical race. It is with extreme reluctance that I venture to de- 
scribe an additional form of this difficult genus, but the facts 
before me are so plain that I cannot well avoid doing so. 

F. cinereus, as at present known, is divided into three strongly 
marked races, between two of which (dorsad/¢s and the new form) 
we have evidence of intergradation in a small proportion of in- 
termediate specimens. In the case of the new form and true 
cinereus intergradation is assumed, but is hardly less certain. 

The geographical distribution of the three races is, in the main, 
quite distinct: ¥. cévereus belonging to the eastern mountain 
districts of Mexico (from the Sierra Madre of Chihuahua to the 
high regions of Vera Cruz), ¥. céwereus dorsalis to the moun- 
tains of New Mexico and Eastern Arizona (White Mountains and 
Willow Springs), while ¥. cézereus palliatus, as 1 propose to 
name the new form, belongs exclusively, so far as known, to the 
mountains of Central and Southern Arizona (Mt. Graham, the 
Santa Rita range., etc.), but probably extends southward along 
the more western mountain ranges of Mexico. 

The three races may be distinguished as follows : — 


a. Outer web of tertials and some of the wing-coverts rufous. 


1. J. cinereus. Upper parts of head and neck, with rump, dark gray 
inclining to state-color, the rump often tinged with olive; lores deep 
black. 

2. J. cinereus palliatus. Upper parts of head and neck, with rump, 
clear ash-gray; lores grayish black. 


5b. Outer surface of wings entirely ash-gray. 


3. J. cinereus dorsalis. Upper parts of head and neck, with rump 
clear ash-gray, and lores grayish black, as in $. cznereus palliatus. 


Thetype of ¥. cinereus palliatus is No. 68817, U.S. Nat. 
Mus., # ad., Mt. Graham, Arizona, Sept. 19, 1874; H. W. 
Henshaw collector. 




















Recent Literature. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


Sharpe’s Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum—Volume X.* 
—Ornithologists are under obligations to Mr. Sharpe for another exceed- 
ingly welcome volume of a pre-eminently useful series. Volume X con- 
siderably exceeds in size any of its predecessors, it containing nearly goo 
pages, and twelve colored plates. It treats of the following five families 
of nine-primaried Oscines: the Flower-peckers (Diceide), the Swallows 
(Hirundinide), the Waxwings and their allies (Ampelide), the Amer- 
ican Warblers (Mniotiltide), and the Wagtails (Motacillide). ‘In the 
present volume 448 species are described, represented by 4590 specimens.” 
Only 52 of the species are still desiderata to the collection of the British 
Museum, while 88 are represented by the original types. In addition to the 
material in the British Museum, Mr. Sharpe has had the assistance of val- 
uable collections kindly loaned him by various eminent ornithologists for 
use in the preparation of the present monographs. The British Museum 
‘* series of Neotropical birds has beer rendered wonderfully complete by the 
addition of the collections of Dr. Sclater and Messrs. Salvin and Godman” ; 
and acknowledgment is also made of numerous North American birds 
received from the United States National Museum. Mr. Sharpe’s facilities 
for the preparation of his various monographs are enviably complete, 
and without doubt elsewhere unequalled. 

The Diceide, numbering 19 genera and 95 species of a strictly Old 
World group, occupy the first 84 pages, and are illustrated by two beautiful 
plates. To the Hirundinide, with 11 genera and 83 species ( Aldus 18 sub- 
species), are allotted 125 pages, and a single plate. The great family 
Mniotiltidz, of such special interest to American ornithological collectors, 
occupies nearly 250 pages, numbers 21 genera and 127 species, besides 
numerous subspecies. Of the species 36 fall under Dendreca, 32 under 
Basileuterus, and 15 under Setophaga. Of the 64 species of Motacillide, 
33 are ranged under Anthus, and 23 under Motaczlla. 

In respect to subspecies, we regret to see that Mr. Sharpe has reverted 
to his former practice of designating them simply by binominal appel- 
lations, with usually no further comment on their status than is implied 
by the prefix ‘Subsp.,’ followed by a Greek letter. 

We also regret to see our author so firmly opposed to ‘‘radical changes 
in nomenclature” as to prefer to ‘‘follow custom” in cases where he is 
convinced that the ‘radical changes’ are in accordance with strict nomen- 
clatural rules, through fear that the ‘“‘change is too great and the risk of 
confusion too assured” (p. 85) for him to venture in the footsteps of the 
rash reformers who persist in pointing out the narrow way which leads 


* Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum, Volume X. Catalogue of the Pas- 
seriformes, or Perching Birds, in the collection of the British Museum.—Fringilliformes : 
Part I, Containing the Families Diczeida, Hirundinidze, Ampelidz, Mniotiltidze, and 
Motacillidae, By R. Bowdler Sharpe. London: Printed by order of the Trustees, 1885. 
8vo, pp. xiii + 682, pl!. xii. 
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to stability and consistency in things nomenclatural. It is certainly poor 
philosophy, and worse principle, to go wrong because the majority of 
one’s associates or predecessors have missed the right path. While Mr. 
Sharpe seems to have by no means warmly embraced the auctorum plu- 
rimorum principle of one of his eminent confréres, he shows a tendency to 
lapse in that direction. If rules of nomenclature are to be otherwise than 
worse than useless, they must be followed systematically and on all occa- 
sions, whether their immediate results chance to be agreeable or the 
reverse. 

In monographs of such extended scope it is doubtless too much to expect 
that the monographer’s rulings will be equally sound at all points, his con- 
clusions necessarily depending upon the amount of his material in each 
particular case. Again, specialists having the same material before them 
may reach different conclusions, consequent upon what may be termed 
theoretical bias, which may lead to a different interpretation of the same 
facts; although experience shows that experts working with the same 
material, and particularly if working together and comparing notes as they 
proceed, may frequently arrive at practically the same results. It is not, 
therefore, onthe whole surprising that Mr. Sharpe should differ now and 
then from other authorities in the same field, even in cases where his 
material is comparatively limited. 

As some of Mr. Sharpe’s rulings respecting American birds may be 
presumed to be of special interest to the the readers of ‘The Auk,’ they 
are here presented. Our Barn Swallow (//?rundo erythrogastra) is 
made a subspecies of the European Chimney Swallow (Hirundo rustica 
Linn.), the American form being found to extend across Asia to Lake 
Baikal, and to winter in Burmah. Our bird would therefore stand, in a 
trinomial system of nomenclature, as H/¢rundo rustica erythrogastra. 
Mr. Sharpe recognizes four subspecies of H¢rundo rustica, besides the H. 
rustica proper. Our Cliff Swallow is Petrochelidon pyrrhonota (Vieill.), 
Mr. Sharpe following Sclater and Salvin (1873) in identifying Vieillot’s 
H. pyrrhonota (1817) with Say’s 1. luntfrons (1823). 

Passing to the Warblers, Helminthophila lutescens is considered a thor- 
oughly good species, and surprise is expressed that the ‘‘trinomial name 
of H. celata lutescens should be given to it”; but two possible explanations 
are offered (p. 245). The ten specimens at Mr. Sharpe’s disposal are not 
deemed by him sufficient to settle the alternatives raised, namely, whether 
lutescens is a thoroughly good species or whether the bird breeds in the 
yellow plumage of the first year. In respect to the generic name Parada, 
Mr. Sharpe observes that if the name Paru/a must be suppressed because 
there isa previous genus Parulus, then ‘‘Pica must be suppressed on 
account of its resemblance to Picus.” Parula and Parulus are known to 
be the same word, with simply different terminations indicative merely of 
gender. Pica and Picus may have the same relation, as some author- 
ities claim, while others maintain that the two words are etymologi- 
cally different. At all events the two cases are not quite parallel, Prca 
and Picus having been long used in classical Latin to denote respectively 
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Magpie and Woodpecker before they were introduced into technical zoél- 
ogy, whatever may have been primarily —a point doubtless impossible to 
strictly determine — their etymological affinities. 

Dendreca dominica albilora is denied status, even as a subspecies, 
since in many specimens Mr. Sharpe can ‘‘trace a tiny shade of yellow 
in the eyebrow,” even in authentic specimens received from our National 
Museum; yet the alleged differences pretty constantly characterize the birds 
of acertain geographical area. The race hypochkrysea of D. palmarum 
is also not recognized. Peucedramus is admitted as a full genus (by the 
way, subgenera seem a round in the ladder of classification Mr. Sharpe 
does not appear to find use for!), while Hedién@a, a much more distinct 
form, is referred to Helminthotherus. The substitution of Microligia 
by Mr. Cory for his Lzgea does not appear to be taken note of, even in the 
‘Ajdenda,’ presumably printed nearly a year after the change was 
published. 

In Geothlypis trichas the male in winter is said to assume the dull 
garb of the female, losing the black mask, and is thus figured (pl. ix, 
fig. 1), although in fact the male never loses the black mask after it has 
once been acquired, and which it obtains at the second moult. Only 
young males of the first year wear the garb of the female. But Mr. 
Sharpe should not be too harshly dealt with for this lapse, since the same 
mistake has been made by several of our own leading authorities, Messrs. 
Maynard and Cory being apparently the only writers who have escaped 
this error. This singular mistake seems to have originated with Baird 
(Birds of N. Am., 1858, p. 241), who says the male in winter is ‘‘without 
the black mask.” Inthe ‘History of North American Birds,’ by Baird, 
Brewer, and Ridgway, it is said (I, p. 297): ‘‘Male in winter, and the 


female, without the black mask.” Coues, in ‘Birds of the Colorado Valley 


(p. 311), says: ‘*The adults, in fall and winter, are similar to each other, 

. .as at that season the peculiar black and ashy markings of the head 
are wanting.” The same statement is repeated in the second edition of 
his ‘Key.’ Maynard, however, in 1874, in describing the adult male 
(Birds of Florida, p. 66) says: ‘*There is no change of plumage in autumn, 
....” Mr. Cory in his ‘Birds of the Bahamas’ (1880, p. 72) says, in italics, 
in describing the winter plumage of the male, ‘‘a broad black line passing 
from the sides of the neck through the eye and over the forehead.” The 
older authors, as Wilson, Nuttall, and Audubon, are not explicit in their 
statements on this point, but do mot say that the adult male in winter 
lacks the black mask, while the opposite is inferrible, at least in the case 
of Nuttall, who, as well as Audubon, was familiar with the species in its 
winter haunts. To any one who has collected the birds in winter in 
Florida, or elsewhere in their winter haunts, the Jerfetuation of such a 
gross error is almost incomprehensible, especially since the material in at 
least several of our museums is sufficient to render it evident, even to 
the ‘closet’ naturalist. 

In the collection of the Museum of Comparative ZoGlogy is a large 
series of adult males taken in Florida by Messrs. Maynard, and Henshaw, 
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and the writer of this review, at frequent intervals from early in December 
till into March, which differ not in the least in respect to the black face- 
markings from summer specimens. And similar examples are, to our 
knowledge, in various collections, both public and private, notably in 
those of Messrs. Brewster, Cory, and others, and that of Princeton 
College. 

Four beautiful plates illustrate Mr. Sharpe’s monograph of the Mnio- 
tiltide, in which are figured the heads of eight species of Geothlypis, 
while full-length figures are given of G. sfectosa, Parula pitiayumt, 
P. nigrilora, Teretristis fernandina, and T. fornst. 

The genus Polioptila (with 13 species) is noticed in an ‘Appendix to 
the family Mniotiltide’ (pp. 440-445), the group having been omitted by 
Mr. Seebohm from the Sylviida, where authors have generally placed it. 
Mr. Sharpe believes that their most natural position is ‘tin the vicinity of 
the Muscicapine genus Stenostira.” 

In the family Motacillidz, the Field Wagtails, usually separated as a 
genus Budytes, are placed with the Water Wagtails under the single genus 
Motacilla, there being ‘‘certain intermediate species... . which unite these 
two supposed genera.” Yet he considers it expedient to continue the 
generic separation of Anthus spraguet from Anthus proper, under the 
genus Meocorys. As already noticed (antea, p. 290, footnote), our Tit- 
lark is madea subspecies of the Old World Water Pipit, Azthus spifoletta, 
(sAinoletta Linn., and ‘auct. plur.’), under which it stands as ‘‘Subsp. a. 
Anthus pennsylvanicus.” A similar disposition of it was made previously 
by Mr. Seebohm (Hist. Brit. Bds., II, 1883, p. 248). The adoption of 
‘radical changes’ in specific names, when called for by nomenclatural 
rules does not seem to inspire in our author, we are glad to see, the same 
degree of dread as ‘radical changes’ in generic names, though we fail to 
trace any principle of consistency in such diverse action under similar 


contingencies.—J. A. A. 


Turner’s List of the Birds of Labrador.*— While Mr. Turner’s ‘ List’ 
is very valuable, and wil! prove very useful, it is at the same time disap- 
pointing and unsatisfactory, owing largely to the faulty plan of its con- 
struction. Mr. Turner spent nearly two years and four months (from 
July 15, 1882, to October 5, 1884) in Labrador; his investigations being 
made chiefly ‘‘in the vicinity of Fort Chimo, situated about 27 miles up 
the Koksoak River, flowing into Ungava Bay, which is an immense pocket 
toward the eastern portion of the south side of Hudson Strait,” where he 
‘‘remained from August 6, 1882, to September 4, 1884.” His list includes 
about 207 species, only a few more than one-half of which appear to have 
come under his own observation. Quite a number of the others are 


* List of the Birds of Labrador, including Ungava, East Main, Moose, and Gulf 
Districts of the Hudson Bay Company, together with the Island of Anticosti. By 
Lucien M. Turner. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., VIII, 1885, pp. 233-254. Published July 13> 


1885. 
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given apparently from specimens in the National Museum, collected by 
Mr. C. Drexler, mainly at Moose Factory, but some 7o or more rest on 
the authority of previous authors, as Audubon, Richardson, Nuttall, 
Coues, Kumlien, Stearns, and Brewster, including seven recorded only 
from Anticosti, or other points south of Labrador. The area intended to 
be’ covered by the List extends from Anticosti and the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence to Hudson Strait, and from the Atlantic coast westward to the 
82d meridian, or a region some six hundred miles in length by about one 
thousand miles in breadth. It is apparently intended to be a complete 
list of the birds hitherto observed in Labrador, although the only state- 
ment to this effect is that implied in the title of the paper. 

Our first criticism relates to what we deem a radical fault in the con- 
struction of the List, namely, the omission of the author to divide the 
species into two categories, the first to include only the species observed 
by him within his own field of investigation about Fort Chimo, the 
second to consist of the additional species attributed to Labrador by 
previous explorers. Respecting the species actually collected or observed 
by the writer, we must confess to a feeling of disappointment that he tells 
us so little about them, his remarks rarely exceeding a few lines to each, 
while in many cases more detailed statements would have been of the 
highest interest. This certainly was not due to any lack of opportunity 
for observation, for the magnificent collection of material brought back 
by him to the National Museum testifies alike to his success and great 
industry in collecting. For instance, it is quite tantalizing to find species 
like the Redpolls dismissed with less than two lines, merely stating that 
the species is abundant and resident at Fort Chimo, that it breeds plenti- 
fully there, and that its nests and eggs were obtained. On the other 
hand, his record of species observed by others is sufficiently explicit and 
apparently has been very carefully compiled, although all are obviously 
not included, as, for instance, Larus canus among the Gulls, and Soma- 
teria v-nigra among the Ducks. 

Again, it is disappointing to find a writer who has had so much ex- 
perience as a collector in the country under notice giving these reports 
and extracts without comment as to their character, in cases even where 
the temptation to a little intelligent criticism must have been very strong, 
as, for instance, where Dendroica cerulea, Vireo noveboracensis, Pipilo 
erythrophthalmus, Tyrannus tyrannus, Sayornis phabe, Contopus virens, 
and the two Cuckoos are given on the authority of Audubon, and Hyloc7- 
chla mustelina and Atx sfonsa on Stearns’s authority. While we would 
not imply any sweeping discredit upon the observations of Audubon, we 
can not help feeling that in writing out his biographies of birds he some- 
times trusted to memory rather than to carefully recorded field-notes. 
While thus freely criticising the paper under notice, we do not lose sight 
of the fact that it is a most important and welcome contribution to our 
knowledge of the birds of a region Mr. Turner has been the first ‘to ex- 
plore, and at the cost, too, of a long sojourn in a most inhospitable 
country, necessarily entailing much hardship.—J. A. A. 
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Zeledon’s Catalogue of the Birds of Costa Rica. *— This is simply an 
enumeration of the birds of Costa Rica, without notes. The catalogue 
numbers 692 species, about eight to nine tenths of them being indicated as 
represented in the National Museum éy Costa Rican specimens! The iden- 
tification of the species is therefore doubtless beyond question. This list 
is intended as preliminary to a work of a more extended character to con- 
tain descriptions of the genera and species, with notes on their habits and 
geographical distribution, which the author has in contemplation, and for 
which his long residence in the country, and his unrivalled experience 
with the birds of Costa Rica eminently fit him to prepare. —J. A. A. 


Ridgway on New American Birds. — Mr. Ridgway has separated the 
Boat-billed Heron of Central America from that of Guiana and Brazil, un- 
der the name Cancroma zeledoni.t Twelve examples from southern and 
western Mexico, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Veragua are 
found to differ constantly from two South American specimens (British 
Guiana and mouth of the Amazon) in having the upper parts much deeper 
pearl-gray, the neck and breast deep buff instead of white, and the crest 
less developed. 

The same author has also described a new Hawk from Cozumel, under 
the name Rupornis gracilis.~{ It is compared with PR. ruficauda griset- 
cauda of Mexico, from which it differs in being decidedly smaller, with 
the thighs and under wing-coverts nearly immaculate instead of barred 
and spotted. 

A re-examination of some specimens of Peucwa collected by Dr. J. C. 
Merrill, and identified by Mr. Ridgway as Peucea artzone (Proc. U.S. 
Nat. Mus., I, p. 127), in the light of additional material, shows that the 
specimens represent Cofurniculus mexicana of Lawrence, described from 
Mexican specimens in 1867, and subsequently referred by Mr. Ridgway 
(Hist. N. Am. Birds, II, p..38, footnote) to ?. botteriz. A second exami- 
nation of the Texas specimens, in comparison with the Mexican examples, 
results in the addition of a new bird to the fauna of the United States, 
which Mr. Ridgway calls Peuc@wa mexicana (Lawr.). 

In a paper on the Golden Warblers§ Mr. Ridgway describes a new sub- 
species from Western Mexico and Cape St. Lucas as Dendraca bryanti 
castanetceps. D. bryant? is now separated specifically from D. vierlloti, 
to which it was originally referred as a subspecies, and its habitat is 
restricted to the ‘‘ Atlantic coast, Belize to Northern Yucatan (Merida).” 





* Catalogue of the Birds of Costa Rica, indicating those species of which the United 
States National Museum possesses specimens from that Country. By José C. Zeledon, 
of San José, Costa Rica. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., VIII, pp. 104-118. Published May 23, 
1885. 

¢ Description of a New Species of Boat-billed Heron from Central America. By 
Robert Ridgway. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., VIII, pp. 93, 94. Published May 20, 1885. 

t Description of a New Hawk from Cozumel, /é2d., pp. 94, 95. 


, 


/bid., pp. 348-350. Published Sept. 2, 1885 


§ A Review of the ‘“ Golden Warblers.’ 
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the Lower California bird receiving the new name cas/aneiceps. Seven 
species and ten subspecies of Golden Warblers are now recognized 
q only two of which (2. @stiva and D. bryanti castaneiceps) pertain 
to the fauna of North America, as defined in the new ‘A. O. U. Check 
List.’ the remainder being West Indian and Central American.—J. A. A. 


Ridgway on the Type Specimen of Buteo oxypterus Cassin.* — A re- 
examination of the type specimens of Buteo oxypterus Cassin, preserved 
in the Museum of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, has led 
Mr. Ridgway to refer B. oxypterus to B. swatnsoni asa pure synonym, 
the type of oxyfterus proving to be unquestionably a young B. swazuson?. 
‘‘Upon the whole,” says Mr. Ridgway, ‘I cannot see the slightest reason 
for recognizing ‘ B. oxyfterus’ even asa local race of swadusont,....” 
He also adds that the ‘* specimen described in ‘ History of North American 
Birds’ (III, p. 266) as the melanistic adult of ‘ Buteo swainsoni var. oxyp- 
terus is not B. swatnson? at all, but B. fuliginosus Scl.’’ Comparative 
diagnoses are given of these two species.—J. A. A. 


Ridgway’s List of Emended Names of North American Birds. t—The 
names ‘represent new or hitherto unpublished combinations” adopted by 
the A. O. U. ‘Committee on Classification and Nomenclature of North 
American Birds.’ ‘‘They are here presented in order that the first known 
{ use of such combinations may be cited among the references which the 
committee has decided to give under each species, viz., the first pertinent 
binomial or trinomial appellation, and the first use of the name as adopted 
in the new list now being prepared by the committee.” The changes, 
some 77 in number, relate chiefly to the generic part of the name, and 
result largely from the depression of formerly current genera to the rank of 
subgenera, partly from the change of status of the form in question from 
specific to subspecific rank, or the reverse, and in small part from actual 
change of names, found necessary on synonymic grounds. Comparatively 
few are therefore of a very ‘radical’ character, and are mainly the follow- 
ing, with which are given their current equivalents. 


Parus cinctus obtectus (Cab.) = P. cinctus. 

Sylvania microcephala Ridgw. = Mytodtoctes minutus. 

Pyranga rubra cooperit = P. estiva cooper?. 

Loxta curvtrostra stricklandi Ridgw. = L. c. mexicana. 

Ammodramus savannarum passerinus = Coturniculus passerinus. 
4 Melospiza georgiana (Lath.) = M. palustris. 

Corvus corax sinuatus (Wagl.) = C. c. carnivorus. 

Aphelocoma sieberti artzone = A. sordida artzone. 

Zenaidura macroura = Z. carolinensis. 


* Remarks on the ‘Type Specimen of Buteo oxypterus, Cassin. By Robert Ridgway, 
Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., VIII, pp. 75-77. Published April 22, 1885. 

t+ Some Emended Names of North American Birds. By Robert Ridgway, Proc. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., VILf1, pp, 354, 355. Published Sept. 2, 1885. 
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Callipepla californica vallicola Ridgw. = Lophortyx californica brun- 
nescens Ridgw. = L. californica (Shaw). 

Among the more striking changes of generic names are the substitution 
of Sylvania for:Mytodioctes, Dryobates tor Picus, Dendragopus tor Can- 
ace, and Tympanuchus for Cufidoniéa, in addition to some others already 


published in ‘The Auk.’—J. A. A. 


Minor Ornithological Publications.—964. Decorative Sentiment in Birds. 
By James Carter Beard. Harper's New Monthly Magazine, UXXI, No. 
423, Aug. 1885, pp. 405-416.—A popular paper, with illustrations, on bird 
architecture. 

965. Circular of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee. No. 1. 
*Some Directions for Preparing, Labelling and Packing Skins of Ani- 
mals.” No. 2. ‘‘List of Mammals and Birds of Wisconsin desirable for 
the above named Museum.” Svo. No date (18847), pp. 8 and 12.—No 1 
contains excellent directions for the purpose in view. 

966. Observe the Birds. By Samuel Wells Willard. Wésconsin Fourn. 
of Education, XXV. No. 3, March, 1885, pp. 98-101. — Ornithology 
recommended as offering a good field for the cultivation of the powers of 
observation. - 

967. Our Observers—March. By F. H. King. /d/d., pp. 111, 112.—A 
list of ‘‘Observations to make” respecting a few birds, beasts, insects, and 
plants, etc. 

968. The Migration of Birds. By Alexander O'Driscoll Taylor. 
Proc. Newport Nat. Hist. Soc., 1883-84, pp. 22-24.—Abstract of a paper 
on this subject read before the Society on Jan. 3, 1854. 

969. List of Birds shot near Newport (PR. 7.). By Col. John Hare 
Powel. J/bdéd., pp. 42. 43-—A nominal list (under English names only) of 
IOI species. 

970. Pigeons and the Pigeon Fancy. By Wm. G. Barton. Bull. 
Essex Inst., XVI, 1884, pp. 59-82.—A very interesting summary of the 
subject, giving a brief history of the ‘pigeon fancy,’ and describing briefly 
the leading varieties of the domesticated bird. Several pages are devoted 
to the ‘Homing Pigeon,’ or ‘Carrier’ Pigeon, and to ‘Pigeon-racing,’ giving 
statistics of flights, etc. 

971. Intelligence in Birds. By E. E. Fish. Ball. Buffalo Naturalists 
Field Club, 1, No. 6,.* 1884, pp. 129-138.—On change of habits in conse- 
quence of experience, with citation of various instances, and remarks on 
instinct, the migration of birds, and various interesting anecdotes illus- 
trative of the general subject. 

972. The Ducks of this Locality [Ottawa, Canada}. By W. P. Lett. 
Trans. Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club, No. 4, pp. 52-64.—The following 
species are treated at length: Anas obscura, A. boschas, Aix sponsa, 
Querquedula carolinensis, 2. discors, Dafila acuta, Fuligula ferina amer- 
icana, Mergus merganser, M. serrator, M. cucullatus, and Clangula 


* For index to ornithological articles in Nos, 1-5 of this publication see Auk, I, pp. 


184, 189, Igo. 
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glaucium. Various other species are mentioned more briefly, the paper 
altogether forming an important review of the Anatidz of Ottawa. 

973. Report of the Ornithological and Oéblogical Branch (of the Otta- 
wa Field Naturalists’ Club|. By George R. White and W. L. Scott. 
/bid., pp. 81-87.—Thirteen species are added to the List of the Birds of 
Ottawa by Messrs. White and Scott published in No. 3 of the ‘*Transac- 
tions’ of the Club (see Bull. N. O. C., VIII, pp. 55 and 115), and there are 
notes on a few species previously recorded, with dates of the arrival of 
birds in the spring of 1882. Also a list of evra¢a for the ‘List’ previously 
published. 

974. Reportof the Ornithological and Oblogical Branch | of the Ottawa 
Field-Naturalists’ Club] for the season of 1883. By John Macoun, Geo. 
R. White, and W. L. Scott. /dzd., II, No. 1, 1884, pp. 141-147.—Besides 
interesting notes on several species of birds previously recorded, 17 species 
are added. There is also a list of arrivals for the spring of 1883. 

975: Washington Crows. Anon. Atlantic Monthly, Vol. LIII, No. 
318, April, 1884, pp. 580, 581.—A graphic account of their flight in the 
morning from their roosting-place to their feeding grounds, and their 
return at night. 

976. [The Sense of Taste tn Birds.| By G. F. Waters. Proc. Boston 
Soc. Nat. Hist.. XXII, 1883 (1884). pp. 433, 434-—In the common fowl 
and some young Hawks. 

977- On the Migration of Birds in the Spring and Autumn of 1884. 
By J. A. Harvie Browne, F. R. S., F. Z. S. Bull. U. S. Fish Comm., V, 
No. 14, Aug. 7, 1885, pp. 221-224. — On the influencing causes of the ex- 
tensive migration of Gulls to the British coast in 1884-’85. 

978. Our Home Feathered Tribe. By B. H. Warren. West Chester, 
Pa., Local News (newspaper), Sept. 3, 1885.-—A briefly annotated list of 
the summer birds of Chester County, Pennsylvania. (See also an adden- 
dum to the list in the same newspaper of Sept. 10, 1885.) 


‘The Zoologist’ (London), Vols. VI-IX (1882 to Sept. 1885), contains 
the following (Nos. 979-1002) relating especially to North American 
birds. 

979. European Birds observed in North America.—By Percy E. Freke. 
Zoologist, 34 Series, VI, Jan. 1882, p. 21.—Corrections to his article on 
this subject in the * Zoologist’ for Sept. 1881 (cf. Bull. N. O. C., VIII, p. 
115) Phylloscopus borealis and Parus cinctus found breeding in Alaska, 
and Mareca penelope inthe Aleutian Islands; the Iceland Falcon obtained 
from Labrador. 

g80. Supposed Occurrence of the Hairy Woodpecker | Picus villosus | 
in Oxfordshire. By Oliver V. Aplin. /déd., Feb. 1882, p. 69. — A speci- 
men is mentioned alleged to have been killed about five years previously 
near Chipping Norton, but doubt exists as to whether the skin examined 
was not of foreign origin. 

g8t. Rusty Grackle and Pallas's Gray Shrike in Wales. By Henry 
Seebohm. /d/d., March, 1882, p. 109.—A specimen of Scolecophagus fer- 
rugineus kilied at Cardiff, Oct. 4, 1881. recorded, forming the first. British 


record of the species. 
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g82. On the Occurrence of Sabine’s Gull, for the first time, in Norfolk. 
By Henry Stevenson. /d/d., pp. 111-113.—T'wo specimens seen and one 
killed at Yarmouth, Oct. 21 or 22, 1881. 

983. ed-breasted Snipe in Northeast Lincolnshire. By John Cor- 
deaux. /d/d., Oct. 1882, p. 392-—Record of a specimen of Macrorham- 
phus griseus shot on the seacoast between Cleethorpes and Tetney Haven, 
Aug. 15, 1882. 

984. Totanus solitarius at Scilly. By Thomas Cornish. /é/d., Nov: 
1882, p. 432.—Taken Sept. 21, 1882. 

985. On Trinomial Nomeclature. By Joel Asaph Allen. /é¢d., VII, 
Feb. 1883, pp. 97-100. 

986. Bonaparte’s Gull at St. Leonards-on-Sea. By Cecil Smith. /d/d., 
March, 1883, p. 120.— Larus philadelphia, shot ‘‘early in November, 
1870.” 

987- Occurrences of the American Kestril in Yorkshire. By J. Back- 
house, Jr. Jdzd., p. 126.—A female Falco sfarvertus shot near Helmsley, 
Yorkshire, in May, 1882; believed to be ‘‘ the only one on record as having 
been taken in Europe.” 

988. ncommon Birds near York. By C. D. Wolstenholme. J/éd/d.; 
p. 128.— Records ‘‘an American Bittern (Botaurus lentiginosus), shot 
at Welbury.” 

989. Pectoral Sandpiper | Tringa maculata) in Dumbartoushire. By 
J. E. Harting. Jb¢d., April, 1833, p. 177. — A specimen killed Nov. 24, 
1882. 

990. American Bittern in Pembrokeshire. By Cecil Smith. Jd¢d., 
Aug. 1883, p. 341.—Taken at St. David's in October, 1872, and previously 
recorded ‘* with doubt at the times.” in ‘ Land and Water,’ by Mr. Green- 
way. 

gg1. The last Great Auk. By J. E. Harting. JZdb7d., Nov. 1883. p. 470. 
—A call for information respecting a specimen recorded by Mr. Ruthven 
Deane (Am. Nat. VI, 1872, p. 369), on the authority of Mr. Alfred Leche- 
vallier, as found dead on the coast of Labrador in 187o. 

992. American Bittern in Sussex. By W. Barrer. Jb¢d., VII, Feb. 
1884, p. 68.—A female was taken near Amberly, Sussex, Engl., Nov. 
30, 1883. 

993- The last Great Auk. By J. E. Harting. /d¢d., April, 1884, pp. 
141, 142.—Relates to a discrepancy in letters of Mr. A. Lechevallier about 
a specimen of the Great Auk alleged to have been found dead on the 
coast of Labrador in November, 1870, and obtained by him, record of 
which was made by Mr. Ruthven Deane in the ‘American Naturalist’ for 
1872 (Vol. VI, p. 369). The validity of the record thus made on Mr. 


Lechevallier’s authority appears to be hereby much impaired. (See above, 


No. 991.) 
994. Occurrence of the Swallow-tatiled Kite in Europe. By E. F. 
Becher. Jd¢d., Apr. 1884, p. 145.—Taken on board a ship ‘several years 


back,’ about 200 miles from Malta. 
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995- On the Application of Trinomial Nomenclature to Zoology. By 
Dr. Elliot Coues. /d7d., July, 1884, pp. 241-247.—Dr. Coues’s address on 
this subject before National Academy of Sciences in Washington, April, 
1884. 

996. Sabine’s Gull in Dublin Bay. By J. J. Dowling. Jbéd., Dec. 1884, 
p- 490.—A specimen in the first year’s plumage was taken at Cloutarf, 
Nov. 5, 1884. 

997- The American Killdeer Plover in Cornwall. By Thomas Cor- 
nish. /é¢d., IX, March, 1885, p. 113.—A specimen of 42gialit?s voctferus 
shot at Tresco, in the Scilly Islands, Jan. 15, 1885. 





998. Reported Occurrence of the Blue-winged Teal near Redcar. 
By T. H. Nelson. J/d¢d., p. 113.—A specimen previously recorded (Zool- 
ogist, 1882, p. 92) by the same writer as Querguedula discors proves to 
have been a young Garganey (Q. c7rcza). 

999: Notes on Birds of Manitoba. By Robert Miller Christey. Jd¢d., 
April, 1885, pp. 121-133.—Interesting field notes on about 45 species. 

1000. Notes on the Zoology of Manitoba. By the late T. B. Wood. 
(Communicated by J. H. Nelson.) J/é¢d., June and July, 1885, pp. 224- 
227, 241-247.—Extracts from letters to Mr. Nelson, giving various interest- 
ing notes. 

toot. Bartram’s Sandpiper....in Cornwall... By H. E. Dresser. 
Tbid., p. 232.—Record of a specimen shot ‘tas already recorded in the 
‘Zoologist,’” several years previously on the cliffs near Coverack. 

1002. Dyscovery of the Eggs of the Knot, Tringa canutus.—By J. E- 
Harting. Jdzd., Sept. 1885, p. 344.-—Referring to Dr. C. Hart Merriam’s 
record in ‘The Auk’ (II, p. 312), and stating that -‘Sabine found the 
Knot breeding in abundance on Melville Island” in 1820, and that ‘‘Capt. 
Lyons found it breeding near Quilliam Creek, Melville Peninsula,” in 
1823. Reference is also made to Sir John Richardson’s reporting ‘‘the 
Knot as breeding in Hudson's Bay, and down to the 55th Parallel,” etc. 


Publications Received.—Bicknell, Eugene P. A Study of the Singing 
of Our Birds. (Auk, 1884, 1885.) 

Harvie-Brown. J. A., J. Cordeaux, R. M. Barrington, G. A. Ware, and 
W. Eagle Clarke. Report on the Migration of Birds in the Spring and 
Autumn of 1884. Sixth Report. (Vol. IT, No 1.) 

Merriam, C. Hart. Department of Agriculture, Division of Entomol- 
ogy, Circular No. 20. 

Riley, C. V. Department of Agriculture, Division of Entomology. Cir- 
cular No. 18. 

Ridgway, Robert. Some Emended Names of North American Birds. 
(Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus, VIII, No. 23, Sept. 2, 1885, pp. 354-356. ) 

Shufeldt, R. W. On the Coloration in Life of the Naked Skin-tracts on 
the Head of Geococcyx californianus. (Ibis, 1885, pp. 286-288, pl. vi.) 

Nelson, E. W. Counter-‘Notes on some species of Birds attributed to 
Point Barrow, Alaska.’ (Auk, II, pp. 239-241. 

Stephens, F. Notes of an Ornithological trip in Arizona and Sonora. 
(Auk, II, pp. 225-231.) 
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Zeledon, Catalogue of the Birds of Costa Rica, indicating those Species 
of which the United States National Museum possesses specimens from 
that Country. (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., VIII, Nos. 7, 8, pp. 104-118, 
May, 1885.) 

Agassiz Journal (Lynn, Mass.), I, No. 3. Aug. 1885. 

American Field, XXIII, Nos. 25, 26, XXIV, Nos. 1-12. 

American Naturalist, Aug. Sept. Oct. 1885. 

Anzeiger, Zoologischer, Nos. 197-203, 1885. 

Bulletin Des Moines Acad. Sci., I, No. 1, March, 188s. 

Bulletin Essex Institute, XVII, Nos. 1-3, Jan.-Mar. 1885. 

Bulletin U. S. Fish Commission, V, Nos. 7-21, 1885. 

Canadian Science Monthly, III, June, July. 1885. 

Forest and Stream, XXIV, Nos. 21-26, XXV, Nos. 1-8, 1885. 

Hoosier Naturalist (Valparaiso, Ind.), I, Nos. 1, 2, Aug. Sept. 188s. 

Journal Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist. VIII, No. 2, July 1885. 

Kansas City Review, IX, No. 1, Aug. 1885. 

Monatsschrift des Deutschen Vereins zum Schutze der Vogelwelt, IX, 
Nos. 9-12, 1884, X, Nos. 1-5, 1885. (From H. Nehrling.) 

Museum, The, I, No. 3, July, 1885. 

Naturalist, The, A Journ. Nat. Hist. for the North of England, Nos. 120- 
122, July-Sept. 1885. 

Naturalists’ Companion (Brockport. N. Y.), I, Nos. 1, 2. July, Aug. 
1885. 

Ornithologist and OGlogist, X, Nos. 8, 9. 

Proceedings Biolog. Soc. Washington, II ( July 1, 1882, to July 1, 1884), 
1885. 

Proceedings Nat. Hist. Soc. Glasgow, V, pt. 3. 1884,I (New Series) pt. 
1, 1885. 

Random Notes on Natural History, II, Nos. 7-9, 1885. 

Transactions Kansas Acad. Sci., IX, 1885. 

Ward’s Nat. Sci. Bulletin, III, Nos. 1, 2, Jan. July 1884. 

Zoologist, July, Aug. Sept. 1885. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Kirtland’s Warbler from the Straits of Mackinac.—In a lot of birds 
sent me by William Marshall, Esq.. keeper of the light-house on Spec- 
tacle Reef, Michigan, isa male specimen of Kirtland’s Warbler (Den- 
dreca kirtland?). It killed itself by striking the light at that place on 
the night of May 21, 1885. Found with it, dead at the foot of the tower, 
were Zurdus mustelinus, Dendreca blackburnia, D. maculosa, Sturus 
auricapillus, Passerculus savanna, and Tringa minutilla. Spectacle Reef 
is in the western part of Lake Huron near the Straits of Mackinac, mid- 


| way betweer the north and south shores.—C. HART MERRIAM, Locust 
Grove, N. IY. 
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Odd Nesting Habits of the Blue Yellow-backed Warbler in Missouri.— 
Mr. Otto Widmann has kindly sent mea nest of the Blue Yellow-backed 
Warbler (Parula americana) which he took near St. Louis, Mo., June 8, 
1885. It differs in every particular from the delicate pensile nest which 
the species commonly builds in the East, where hanging lichens abound 
on the trees. Mr. Widmann writes me: ‘‘It was situated in a bunch of 
dead leaves and rubbish, such as is often found hanging from those 
branches of trees which are reached by high water in creeks, freshets, etc. 
The tree from which I took the nest is a birch, and the twig a long pendu- 
lous one, the terminal three feet of which had been immersed by the last 
high water and had caught and retained a bulky conglomeration of straw, 
sticks, and dry leaves. At the time of collection (June 8) the nest was 
6-8 feet above the water (of Meramec River, St. Louis Co.), and contained 
five young ones about ten days old.” 

The nest itself is a small, open, cup-shaped affair, composed chiefly of 
small rootlets, fine grass, and a moss, intermixed with a few tufted seeds 
of some plant. and sparingly lined with horse hairs. It measures, ex- 
ternally, 70 mm. in diameter by 70 mm. in depth; internally, 45 mm. in 
diameter by 40 mm. in depth.—C. HArtT MeErrRIAM, Locust Grove, N. Y. 


Swainson’s Warbler in Jamaica.—The following note is intended to 
supplement the information already contributed to this Journal by Mr. 
Brewster and others concerning the distribution of Swainson’s Warbler 
(Helinata swatnsont). 

In the Proceedings of the ZoGlogical Society of London for 1879, Prof. 
Alfred Newton of Cambridge, England, records the capture of a single 
specimen of this species from Jamaica. He says: ‘It isan extremely rare 
species and I doubt whether a second example has ever been seen in this 
country. The present was killed by my brother at Hope, in the parish of 
St. Andrew, February 8, 1879, and was found by him to be a male. I 
am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Ridgway, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, for the determination of this specimen of a species I never saw 
before” (p. 552). 

The above example proved to be the first of a series of eight taken in 
Jamaica by Mr. Edward Newton and now in the Museum of Zodlogy at 
Cambridge, England. Through the kindness of Professor Newton, I 
was permitted, last April, to examine these specimens and transcribe the 
following data concerning the dates and places of capture: 

& Feb. 8, 1879. Hope, St. Andrews Parish. 

Q Feb. 18, 1879. Port Royal Mt., St. Thomas Parish. 

Q April 8, 1879. Hermitage, St. Andrews Parish. 

Q Oct. 1, 1879. Mt. Elizabeth. 

Oct. 7, 1879. Mt. Elizabeth. 

& Dee. 21, 1881. Mt. Elizabeth. 

Q March 16, 1882. Mt. Elizabeth. 

Q March 16, 1882. Mt. Elizabeth.—C. Hart Merriam, M. D., Locus¢ 
Grove, New York. 
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A Specimen of Helminthopila leucobronchialis in New Jersey. — A 
fine male was shot on May t1, 1883, at Maplewood, Essex Co., N. J., 
feeding in tree-tops on the blossoms of the oak tree. This, I believe is 
the first specimen for this State. 

Not being able to satisfactorily identify the bird I sent it to Mr. E. P. 
Bicknell, whose remarks on the subject I give, as follows: ‘‘The specimen 
of Helminthophila leucobronchialts from Maplewood, New Jersey, is similar 
to an adult male taken by Dr. A. K. Fisher, at Sing Sing, N. Y., August 
29, 1879, and recorded in B. N. O. C., IV, 4, 234. As I recall Dr. Fisher’s 
specimen, the present one differs chiefly in having the yellow breast-band 
less pronounced, both in color and outline. The wing-bars are narrow, 
conspicuously separated, and, asin Dr. Fisher’s example, whiter than in 
many individuals of AH. pzaus. The specimen shows one _ peculiarity 
which Ido not remember to have observed in others, or to have seen 
recorded, namely, a distinct bleaching of the ashy-blue of the dorsal 
surface on the rumpand proximal tail-coverts. Carried a few steps farther 
this tendency would have given us a Helminthophila with a white rump! 
This bird is the first for New Jersey. Mr. Brewster alludes to a specimen 
from Nyack, ‘‘New Jersey” (B. N.O. C., VI. 4, 2191). The specimen 
referred to, however, was from Nyack, Rockland Co., New York, the error 
in the record being obviously from some mishap in publishing. But 
Nyack, N. Y., is within a few miles of the New Jersey State line.”—C. B. 
Ricker, New York City. 


Capture of two more Specimens of Helminthophila leucobronchialis 
at Sing Sing, New York.—On August 11, 1883, I killed two specimens of 
the so-called White-throated Warbler (Helminthophila leucobronchialis). 
The under parts of both specimens are much more deeply suffused with 
yellow than is the case in any of my other three specimens; in fact, the 
yellow on one is evenly distributed over the entire under surface, but is 
not so deep as in Helminthophila pinus.—A. K. Fisuer. M. D., Sing 
Sing, New York. 


Evidence Concerning the Interbreeding of Helminthophila chrysop- 
tera and H. pinus.—On July 4, 1885, while collecting specimens in a piece 
of woods underlaid by a scattering undergrowth, I came upon a female 
Golden-winged Warbler busily engaged in collecting insects. As I stood 
watching her she flew to a neighboring cedar tree and commenced to feed 
a young bird. I immediately shot and killed the latter as the female flew 
away. The noise of the discharge started another young bird from some 
bushes near by, and as it flew the female flew and alighted near it. Justas 
I was on the point of firing they started, and I succeeded in wounding the 
female only and had to follow and kill her with a second shot. On my 
return to the place where I first shot at her, I could not find the young 
one, nor dida careful search disclose it. In advancing fora nearer shot I 
hada good opportunity of seeing the young bird: it closely resembled its 


mother in appearance and had no yellow on the breast, whereas the one 
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killed was the exact counterpart of the young of the Blue-winged Yellow 
Warbler, with its yellow breast and white wing-bars. 

In all probability the father of this interesting family was a specimen of 
Helminthophila pinus.—A. K. Fisuer, M. D., Sing Sing, New York. 


The Loggerhead Shrike in New Hampshire.—On the morning of the 
16th of April of this year an unfamilar bird-note — as of a Robin with a 
cleft tongue — attracted my attention toa clump of balsams (Adées bal- 
samea) in the yard of our nearest neighbor. Here, after a few moments 
of hide and seek, I discovered the birds to be a pair of these Shrikes (Za- 
nius ludovictanus) although at first I quite naturally supposed them to be 
Lanius borealis, with whose acquaintance I have been little favored. 
For the next ten days the birds were seen continually as they boldly flew 
about the houses gathering materials for their nest. This they built 
close to the trunk of one of the balsams, at a distance of about 20 feet 
from the ground and scarcely more than that from the upper windows of 
the house. On the 27th one egg was found, and, to anticipate any pos” 
sible unnatural actions on the part of the birds, was taken. The female, 
however, soon resumed her oviparous duties so that on May 4 we secured 
five moreegys. But meanwhile doubts had arisen as to the species ; accord- 
ingly the birds were shot and have since been identified by the editor of 
this Journal as Lantus ludovicianus. 

The nest, which is large for the size of the birds, is composed outwardly 
of twigs rather loosely joined together by wads of worsted and twine; the 
inner portion, however, is quite compact, being composed of dried grasses 
and roots finely interwoven with feathers and soft bits of worsted. The 
depth of the nest is two inches; its diameter is three inches. 

The eggs are of a grayish-white ground-color, entirely covered with 
small blotches of a sandy-brown of several shades, darkest at the large end. 
The eggs measure (in inches) 1.01 X .70; .94 X .74;.98 X .70; .96 X 
.70; .g6 X .70; .g8 X .66. 

While under my observation the Shrikes did not evince a particularly 
savage or quarrelsome disposition; when the nest was building they en. 
joyed driving away the Robins, whose customary abode they had pre- 
empted, vet neither in the trees near at hand, nor in an apple tree 
about 300 yards distant which the male made his look-out, did we see any 
evidences of impaled victims. They frequently alighted in thé grass, ap 
parently in search of grasshoppers and crickets. Their vocal range was 
broad; but to our ears disclosed a painful lack of culture; save for an oc- 
casional liquid, far-away, tone, like a bitof blue sky seen through angry 
clouds, — their notes were very harsh and discordant. In concluding I 
will say that another season will doubtless add further evidence, and suffi- 
cient, for the complete establishment of the fact that ZL. dudovictanus is a 
regular resident in this locality. —Epwin Brant Frost, Hanover, N. H. 


Breeding of Loxia americana in the District of Columbia. — In Vol. | 
of ‘The Auk.’ p. 292, Mr. Ridgway cites the occurrence of Loxéa americana 
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in the vicinity of Washington in May, 1884, and, judging from the worn 
condition of the plumage of one of the specimens shot—a female—he very 
naturally surmises that this species, hitherto considered an extremely rare 
and irregular winter visitant, breeds in this section. This season I was so 
fortunate as to substantiate this view in a most satisfactory manner. On 
the 17th of May an adult male and a young bird in the striped feather, bare- 
ly able to fly, were seen by me in a pine sapling, a short distance beyond 
the city limits. Attracted to the spot by the call of the parent, uttered for 
the encouragement of the young, I approached within a few feet, and 
thoroughly identified the birds. -- HuGH M. Smirn, National Museum, 


Washington, D. C. 


Non-appearance of Juncos at Montreal.—I am informed by Mr. Ernest 
D. Wintle that he did not see a Junco in the vicinity of Montreal during the 
spring migrations of the present year, a most unusual occurrence, as the 
birds are generally very abundant at that season, although but few of them 


remain there to breed. Mr. Wintle also writes to me that Mr. W. W. 


Dunlop and Mr. Paul Kuetzing, also of Montreal, had remarked the 
entire absence of this species. Mr. Wintle desires to know if anything 
similar has been observed by readers of ‘fhe Auk.’—MontTaGuE CHAM- 


BERLAIN, S¢. Fohkn, N. B. 


Familiar Chipping Sparrows.—Miss Katie Hine. of Vienna, Virginia, 
has for several years past had Chipping Sparrows, SAzzella soctalis, visit 
The first year it was noticed that one of the 
This bird came with its 
The second 


her home each summer. 
pair had the claw missing from the middle toe. 
mate for three successive years and then ceased its visits. 
year there came also with them another pair, one of which, at least, was 
suspected to be the young of the first year. Now there are two pairs of 
adults so familiar that I observed them fly to her feet and clamor for 
crumbs of bread while we were at the dinner table. In the afternoon 
they frequently alighted near her and even fed from her hand. They 
know the window of her bedroom, and each morning they assail the 
panes of glass, making quite a noise to arouse her for their accustomed 
food.—L. M. Turner, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


Swamp Sparrows and Yellow Rumps.— As the ‘“ Wintering of the 
Swamp Sparrow in Eastern Massachusetts” has been made ‘‘a question of 
evidence.” it may be well to give that evidence somewhat more in detail 
than was before thought necessary. and also to state the reasons for con- 
cluding that the birds did pass the winter in Cambridge. 

On December 29, 1884, four Swamp Sparrows were seen by Mr. F. H. 
Hitchcock in a small tangle of weeds and alders on the edge of a stream 
which runs through the Fresh Pond marshes, but they were so shy and 
hard to approach that only one of them was shot; this was stuffed by Mr. 


C. J. Maynard of Boston, who told me that he had never before seen one 
While taking a short walk on the after- 


from Massachusetts in winter. 
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noon of January 31, 1885, I met Mr. Hitchcock, and together we went to 
the place where he saw the Sparrows on December 29, and also to the one 
in which they were found by Mr. Lamb in January, 1883.* Quite near 
the latter locality were the fresh and only partly frozen remains of a Spar- 
row (an undoubted Melospiza palustris, as I afterward made sure by 
comparison) which had evidently been killed by a Shrike. 

From the above it would appear almost certain that the birds were 
present during the entire month of January, and it is very probabie that 
they might have escaped my notice when I looked for them later. If the 
original flock consisted of only four there could not have been more than 
two left for me to find, and in the tangled underbrush, which, in one 
swampy place at least, extends over several acres, they might easily have 
eluded me. 

I have always considered that any species found here in January was 
an undoubted winter resident, and its presence at any date during that 
month sufficient proof of this. Mr. William Brewster tells me that he 
considers the autumnal migration ended here by December 25. and Janu- 
ary, the one winter month when all birds (except such erratic species as 
Crossbills. Pine Grosbeaks, etc.) are settled fora brief period. If Janu- 
ary is not accepted as the test month it will be almost impossible to de- 
termine our rarer winter residents, for early in February some of our 
most hardy spring birds often begin to arrive. 

It seems to me it is unsafe to say that ‘it is hardly possible that Swamp 
Sparrows passed the winter in Massachusetts in a season so rigorous as 
was that of 1884-’85 after the middle of January,” for there are numerous 
instances recorded of the wintering of certain birds far north of their 
usual habitat at that season, even during exceptionally cold winters. t 
The warm and open character of the winter of 1884-’85 previous to Janu- 
ary 18 might also have caused the birds to establish themselves in a local- 
ity which they would have been unwilling or unable to leave later. 

I think it is almost equally certain that the Yellow-rumped Warblers 
were also wintering at Pine Point, Maine, as they do regularly at Milton, 
Mass. (only about ninety miles south). where I have found them every 
winter for a number of vears.— ARTHUR P. CHADBOURNE,. Cambridge, 


M. (S88. 


Note on the capture of Coturniculus lecontei and Dendreeca kirtlandi 
within the city limits of St. Louis, Mo.—Leconte’s Sparrow, male, was 
taken April 1. 1885. on dry ground in a prairie overgrown with coral-berry 
bushes (Svmphoricarpus). ‘The earliness of the date seems to be remark- 
able. Another specimen, in the collection of Mr. Hurter, was taken in 

* Journ. Boston Zo6l. Soc., I] (1883), p. 32. 

+ L find that the following southern species have been recorded from Eastern Massa- 
chusetts during the very cold winter of 1882-83 :— Flock of six Stadia sialis ( Job, Bul- 
letin Nuttall Club, VIII, 1883, p. 149); two Molothrus ater (Spelman, ibid., p. 121); 
and a Dendroeca pinus (Brewster, /é7d., p. 120), See also Auk, I, 1884, pp. 294, 295, 
and Bulletin Nuttall Club, 1V, 1879, p. 118. 
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this vicinity November 10, 1878. These dates may serve to show that the 
species is a pretty early spring- and a late fall-migrant. In regard to its 
habits Ican only repeat what others have said again and again, namely 
that it is a great hider. My attention was called to the bird by a low call 
not unlike the characteristic chirp of the Song Sparrow, but peculiarly 
sharp and shrill. Going for the bird, it darted out from one bush into 
another, a distance of about ten yards. Isaw it alight in the middle of the 
bush on the ground and determined to watch the little stranger. I kept 
my eyes fixed on him for fully ten minutes, but he remained motion- 
less and silent, and his patience seemed unimpaired when mine was all 
gone. 

The capture of Dendreca kirtland’, male, May 8, 1885, is worthy of 
special mention, as it is the first record of its occurrence west of the Miss- 
issippi River. It may also be new to learn that this Warbler is in‘its gen- 
eral ways mostly like D. palmarum. It flew up from the ground on the 
River des Pires, a few yards from the water, and alighted behind a bush a 
few feet from the ground. One glance at the bird was sufficient to tell me 
that it was a Kirtland’s Warbler; such a peculiar looking bird it is. Con- 
cealing myself I watched the bird for a few minutes, and found that its 
habits seem to be terrestrial, that it has the same wagging motion of the 
tail as the Yellow Redpole, but thatin the carriage of its body and in the 
manner of evading discovery by skilfully alighting behind a protecting 
object it resembles Ofororn/’s.— OTrro WIpMANN, S?#. Louis, Mo. 


On the Feeding Habits of Phalenoptilus nuttalli.—Just without the 
picket fence that encloses in part the parking of my present residence at 
Fort Wingate, New Mexico, then runs a wide board-walk. Beyond this 
is a broad, well-kept gravel road, standing between the former and an 
open level plot of ground of about an acre’s extent. For a number of 
evenings past my neighbors have tried to induce me to come out and see 
a strange-acting bird that disported itself in this roadway, between twi- 
light and dark. I paid little heed to this, as from its description I believed 
it tobe ‘the half-grown young of the Chordedi/es of this region, 
which is very abundant inthe neighborhood. Last night, however, the 
bird having been described to me as a small Owl with a white throat. by 
one of its observers, I took my cane-gun and made a search for it up and 
down the road-way. I had not farto go, when, as well as I could see by 
the light of a very young moon, I noticed a small, dark-brownish looking 
bird apparently amusing himself by making short jumps of two feet or 
more up in the air, then resting on the road to repeat the performance in 
a momentorso. Another was going through similar capers on the broad 
walk. They seemed to be perfectly oblivious tomy presence, and, indeed, 
some children further along were trying to catch them with their hands. 
AsI had never heard the note of the Poor-wills in the vicinity, it did not 
strike me at first that it might be this bird; moreover, its action was so 
odd that I hardly knew what to make of it. Atany rate one soon noise- 


lessly lit, like a great, gray moth, directly in front of me in the road, but 
a few feet distant. It was extremely difficult to see him, and it was more 
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by good luck than good shooting that the little pinch of shot from my 
cane-gun knocked him over, though the weapon rarely fails me in day- 
time. I immediately ran up to my study with my prize, where I discovered 
that I had killed a fine specimen of Nuttall’s Poor-will. As the skeleton 
of this bird had long been among my desiderata, the skin and its beauti- 
ful plumage was soon stripped off, whereupon I was much surprised to 
find in its mouth some four or five quite sizable moths, and the upper por- 
tion of the cesophagus filled with a wad of a dozen or fifteen more. Fully 
half of these were yet alive, and two or three managed to fly away when 
freed from the bodies of their more disabled companions. This, then, is 
what the bird was up to; instead of flying about as a Nighthawk does, 
taking his insect prey in a conspicuous manner upon the wing, he cap- 
tures it in the way I have described above. 

To-night the moon is twenty-four hours older, and the evening pro- 
portionately brighter, but a careful search for over half an hour failed to 
discover a single specimen of the bird on the same ground. I am not 
aware that any of the other Caprimulgide have similar habits.—Dr. R. 
W. SuvureL_pt, Fort Wingate. New Mexico. 


Colaptes auratus in California.—During the early part of January, 1885, 
I took at this place a female of a species I at first thought to be C. 
hybridus Baird, but which I soon became satisfied was C. auratus; and 
upon consulting Mr. Robert Ridgway, who examined the bird, I found 
my conclusion correct. The bird had been observed for nearly a fort- 
night frequenting a house near by, and at last it paid with its life for its 
persistency. Soon after I saw two others of this species, but as I had no 
gun with me at the time they escaped, much to my regret. I am of the 
opinion that this bird frequents California more than is supposed, and 
is overlooked through being mistaken for C. mexécanus, which it much 
resembles, and which is so common as not to be collected in great num- 
bers; and hence the few scattered specimens of C. auratus which may 
visit usare thus overlooked. We have at this place, and in factall through 
the southern part of the State, at regular intervals, and lasting generally 
three days. heavy wind storms, amounting at times almost to tornados. 
The bird was first seen just after one of these wind storms, and it may be 
that this had something to do with the bird's having wandered so far 
from its accustomed haunts, but this seems very improbable. This, the 
only specimen that I have ever heard of as taken on the Pacific coast south 
of Sitka, is now the property of the National Museum, to which it was 
contributed by me.—ForreEst BALL, San Bernardino, Cal. 


A Hawk Owl (Suruia ulula caparoch) at Chatham, Mass.—I am in- 
formed by Mr. Augustus W. Baker, of Chatham, Mass., that a Hawk Owl 
was shot at Chatham during the winter of 1883-84. The specimen was not 
preserved, nor can the exact date be given, but Mr. Baker’s intelligent and 
very accurate description of the bird. which he carefully examined, ren- 
ders the record otherwise satisfactory and not in the least open to doubt. 
—J. A. ALLEN, American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 
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Another Richardson’s Owl in Massachusetts.—As WVyctala tengmalmi 
richardsoni has been so seldom taken so far south as this point (central 
Eastern Massachusetts), it may be well to record an additional example. 
I have in my collection a fine specimen obtained in this place on Jan rf, 
1885. It was approached without difficulty in broad daylight by a wood- 
chopper and killed with a stick. 

This is about the southern limit of the range of the species as at present 
determined. I find but three examples on record to the south of this; the 
early one of Dr. Wood for Connecticut in 1859, and the two obtained in 
1881 and 1882 near Providence, R. I., as reported by Mr. Jencks in the 
‘Nuttall Bulletin’ of April, 1881, and April, 1883. 

The circumstances of this capture indicate the defective day-vision 
characteristic of the strictly nocturnal species, in accordance with Richard- 
son’s statement: “It is so much dazzled by the light of the sun that it 
becomes stupid and may easily be caught by hand.”—F. C. Browne, 


Framingham, Mass. 


The Oyster-catcher (//ematopus palliatus) in Massachusetts.—Mr. 
Warren Hapgood tells me that during the last week of April, 1885, he 
received an Oyster-catcher in the flesh from Chatham, Mass. It was shot 
on Monomoy Island by Alonzo Nye, the veteran gunner of Chatham. It 
was in fine plumage, and is now preserved in Mr. Hapgood’s collection. 
If I remember rightly this is only the third specimen known to have been 
taken in Massachusetts, the other two being the pair mentioned by Dr. 
Brewer (Water Birds. Vol. I, p. 113), and nowin the New England collection 
of the Boston Society. —WILLIAM BREWSTER, Cambridge. Mass. 


The Baird’s Sandpiper (Actodromas bairdi?) at Locust Grove, New 
York.—August 18, 1885, while Dr. C. H. Merriam and the writer were 
driving along a country road at the above locality we discovered a solitary 
Baird’s Sandpiper on the edge of a small, temporary pool of water formed 
by the recent rains. It was a female of the year in fine plumage, and 
was evidently a straggling migrant which had dropped down hap-hazard 
to feed and rest. Most of the eastern stragglers of this species hitherto 
recorded have been from the Atlantic coast. but undoubtedly the bird 
occurs more or less commonly all the way across the interior country.— 


H. W. HensHaw, Washington, D. C. 


A Bird New to Massachusetts.—Among the Sandpipers collected by me 
vears ago in Massachusetts I find a single specimen of the Western 
Sandpiper (Zreunetes occidentalis), taken on Long Island, Boston Harbor, 
Aug. 27, 1870. It was one of a number of ‘Peeps’ shot on that day, and 
itis by no means unlikely that the lot contained others of this species, 
which were overlooked under the impression that they were all the com- 
mon species, Z. pusilius. Like the Baird's Sandpiper, this species may 
be expected to occur in small numbers along the Atlantic coast during the 
migrations, especially in fall.—H. W. HensHaw, Washington, D. C. 
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Ereunetes occidentalis on the Lower Potomac.—Respecting the occur- 
rence of the Western Sandpiper in the Eastern States, the only published 
record is that of C. W. Beckham, of Washington, in ‘The Auk,’ Vol. II, 
p- 110. This gentleman speaks of several specimens shot at Virginia 
Beach, Va., September 6-7, 1884. By way of throwing a little additional 
light on the range of the species, it may not be wholly amiss to state that 
during the last week of August of the present year I found the western 
bird quite as common as the eastern, at Piney Point, Md., on the Potomac 
River. If anything the former was the more numerous, for of eighteen 
specimens of Hreunetes preserved, fourteen were identified by Mr. Ridg- 
way as occidentalis, and these, too, were taken at random from a lot of 
about twenty-five dead birds. —HuGu M. Smitrn, Natronal Museum, Wash- 
ington. D. C. 


The Great Marbled Godwit at Portland, Maine.—Late in May, 1884, 
a specimen of the Great Marbled Godwit (Zimosa feda) was shot by a 
Portland sportsman on Scarborough Marsh. The weather being warm 
at the time the captor of the bird sent his trophy at once to a taxidermist 
but I was given an opportunity of examining it as soon as its preserva- 
tion was secured. I make a note of this specimen because it is the only 
one which I know to have been taken in the vicinity of Portland during 
my observations there, or between the years 1870 and 1885. A generation 
ago, in the days of the famous Maine sportsman, ‘Cale’ Loring, the 
Marbled Godwit appears to have been at least an occasional visitor to the 
Scarborough Marshes. In the journal which Loring left, there is, I am 
told, not infrequent mention of this species, and no Portland sportsman 
will question the authenticity of such records. Of late years, however, 
the birds have evidently not looked with favor upon their old-time halting- 
places. —NATHAN CLIFFORD Brown, Portland, Maine. 


The Little Yellow Rail (Porzana noveboracensts) in Kansas.—Prof. 
L. L. Dyche, Curator of Birds and Mammals, State University, Lawrence, 
writes me that April 18, 1885, he captured one of these birds (a female) 
on low wet land, about five miles southeast of Lawrence. I have seen the 
specimen, which is mounted and on exhibition in the fine collection under 
his charge.-—N. S. Goss, Topeka, Kans. 


Harelda hyemalis in Maryland in Summer.—- On the 27th of July, 1885, 
a Duck, which I supposed was A7¢w sfonsa, was seen swimming in the 
Potomac River near Piney Point, Md. After a time it came to the shore, 
and approaching it rather cautiously I had no trouble in catching it, as 
it made no attempt to use its wings. It proved to be a male Long-tailed 
Duck, in slightly worn plumage. One wing showed signs of injury; the 
upper coverts were gone, leaving bare the bases of the primary quills; and 
there was an eminence on the humerus, indicating a fracture of that bone. 
Without doubt the presence of the bird in these waters at this season was 
due entirely to the diseased wing. The specimen has been mounted for 
the National Museum, in the collection of which it bears the number 
105,301.—HuGu M. Suir. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
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An Albino Surf Duck (@demia perspicillata).—Some time since Mr. 
Alfred J. Leavitt, keeper of the Boon Island (Maine) light-house, sent me 
drawings of a ‘curious Duck’ which was shot at that place October 13, 1884, 
by Mr. H. Z. Ellis. After some correspondence Mr. Ellis has kindly sent 
me the specimen for examination. It proves to be an Albino Surf Duck 
(Edemia perspicillata). Mr. Ellis writes me that it ‘‘headed a flock of 
Coots,” and that its eyes were ‘‘jet black.” The bird is not pure white. 
The throat, under parts, sides of head and neck, and part of the wing-cov- 
erts and tail are soiled white. Thetop of the head,a line down the back 
of the neck, and the wings are pale bleached brown. The markings are 
symmetrical.—C. HART MERRIAM, Locust Grove, N. Y. 


On the Alleged Occurrence of the Pacific Eider in Labrador.—Mr. W. 
A. Stearns, in a paper entitled ‘Notes on the Natural History of Labra- 
dor,’ published in the ‘Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum,’ Vol. 
VI, 1883, says (p. 121) that the Somateria v-nigra, the Pacific Eider, is 
‘‘abundant in large flocks in spring,” and that he himself ‘*obtained speci- 
mens that had the decided ‘V-shaped black mark’ on the chin.” The 
statement has been doubted, and critics have considered it a mild ex- 
pression when saying that it ‘‘seems to require confirmation.” It is not 
my intention to defend Mr. Stearns’s identification, but having founda 
notice which seems to point in the same direction, I think it safer to post- 
pone a final decision in the matter. The notice to which I allude is 
found in Degland and Gerbe’s ‘Ornithologie Européenne’ (Paris, 1867), 
II, p. 557, where, under the head of Somateria mollissima, Mr. Gerbe 
writes: ‘‘Three or four specimens received from Newfoundland had under 
the throat two black lines similar to those of Somateria spectabilis, but 
of a color less deep. May they not be mules between the latter and the 
female Eider? 

“Mr. de Sélys-Longchamps, in his second note on the hybrids of the 
Anatide,* in quoting this example, remarks that Prince Ch. Bonaparte 
and Mr. W. Jardine consider these specimens as a distinct species, which 
they name Somateria v-nigrum, but that there is occasion to wait for 
new observations before deciding.” —-LEONHARD STEJNEGER, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 


A New Petrel for North America.—On the 2d of September, 1885, there 
was captured on board the U.S. Fish Commission Steamer ‘Albatross’ 
(Capt. Z. L. Tanner, Commander), in lattitude 40° 34’ 18’’ N., 66° 09! W.., 
a specimen ofthe White-faced Stormy Petrel, Pelagodroma marina (Lath.). 
Mr. James E. Benedict, resident naturalist of the ‘Albatross,’ writes me tha 
it was ‘“‘taken on the ship late in the evening of the zd proximo,” and 
that ‘‘it was in all probability attracted by the light and fell on the deck, 
from which it seemed unable to rise.” He adds that no more of the same 
species were seen during the cruise, though Petrels of other kinds were 


numerous around the ship. 





* Bull. Acad. Bruxelles, 1856, XXIII C; Naumannia, 1856, p. 397.—L. S. 
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The capture of this specimen makes the second record, so far as the 
writer is aware, for the Atlantic Ocean, the species belonging properly to 
the ‘South Seas,’ especially in the neighborhood of Australia and New 
Zealand. The two other Atlantic records are the Canary Islands (fide 
Webb and Berthelot), and near the mouth of the Rio de la Plata. The 
latter refers to the specimen upon which the species (Procellaria marina 
Lath.) was originally based, while the former is the basis of Procellaria 
hypoleuca Webb and Berth.—Rosert RipGway, Washington, D. C. 


Probable Occurrence of Diomedea exulans in Florida.— Mr. B. H. Bar- 
rett, writing from Jacksonville, Fla.. under date of September 14, 1885. 
says: ‘‘ Sometime during the month of May a great Wandering Albatross 
was seen at the mouth of the St. John’s River twenty miles below this city. 
Knowing it to be avery rare occurrence, I questioned several who saw 
the bird, and from their description I have no doubt of its authenticity.” 
A later letter from Mr. Barrett relating to this occurrence is accompanied 
by a letter from Mr. Alfred Ames Howlett, one of the fortunate observers 
of the bird, from which I quote the following: “In reply to your request 
for a statement regarding an Albatross that I told you I had seen at the 
mouth of the St. John’s River this year, I would say that I was in the pilot- 
house of my tug, the ‘J. E. Stevens,’ talking with Captain N. Broward, 
when I discovered a large bird hovering near the surface of the water in 
the channel near ‘ Ward’s Bank,’ and on coming nearer the bird arose and 
circled within seventy-five yards of the tug, and I fositively identified it 
as an Albatross; and on the return of the tug I carried my gun with 
me and, although seen again I was unable to get within shot. The last 
seen of the bird it was winging its way seaward..... I am positive of the 
bird’s identity from mounted specimens I have seen and from ornitho- 
logical works I have read.”— ELtiott Cours, Washington, D. C. 


The Bill of the Horned Puffin (Ceratorhina monocerata).— While at 
Santa Barbara and San Diego, Cal., in November and December. I had 
the opportunity to examine a number of specimens of this species, prob- 
ably not fewer than twenty, old and young. Considering the abundance 
of the bird off the California coast, and even in the harbors, its rarity in 
collections is somewhat surprising. These Puffins are tame enough, asa 
rule, to be approached and shot without difficulty, and even when they 
dive they do not remain under long, and may be followed by observing 
their course and obtained with very little trouble. Enough specimens 
may, however, be secured (or could in December, 1884) by a walk along 
the beach of San Diego Bay. or anywhere on the coast, after a storm, 
when considerable numbers are cast up by the waves ina state of perfect 
preservation — apparently drowned, for they show no signs of violence, 
either externally or internally. 

It was interesting to observe that the curious upright horn-like append. 
age of the bill, which writers appear to consider more or less peculiar to 
the breeding season. was present in all specimens examined, in shape of 
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a fleshy protuberance or knob near the base of the upper mandible. 
Upon looking up Cassin’s description of the Cerorhina suckley’, now 
known to be the young of the present species, and Dr Coues's account of 
this bird in Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1868, I find that the young 
Horn-billed Puffin, just casting the downy plumage, is described as having 
this same fleshy knob on the bill. As my specimens show that the knob 
is present in winter, I am inclined to believe that the fleshy knob is really 
entirely persistent, and is the matrix or core, so to speak, of the horny 
excrescence, which latter is superimposed upon it only on the near ap- 
proach of the mating season, and shed at its end, leaving a ‘ horn’ behind, 
though quite devoid of its horny sheath. In ordinary museum specimens 
this tough membranous knob is not apparent, having so dried away and 
shrunk to the bill as to have lost its distinctive character. 

It is to be hoped that California collectors will be able to furnish a 
series of notes on the bill of this species, showing its character at the 
several seasons. At present the matter cannot be said to be fully under- 
stood.— H. W. Hensnaw, Washington, D. C. 


A Crested Auk on the Massachusetts Coast.—- While on a recent collec- 
ting trip to Chatham, Mass., I was asked by Mr. A. W. Baker, an intelli- 
gent and trustworthy gunner and fisherman of that place, to give him the 
name of a bird killed at Chatham during the winter of 1884-85, which he 
described as being very much like the Little Auk or Dovekie in form and 
color, though a little larger, and having a tuft of narrow, pointed feathers 
on the front of the head, curving upward and forward. From his minute 
description of tne bird it was evidently one of the Little Crested Auks, 
apparently Simorhynchus cristatellus —a bird he had otherwise never seen 
or heard of, but which he very accurately described. That the bird was 
one ofthe Little Crested Auks there can be no doubt. 

The occurrence of such a bird on the Massachusetts coast is of course 
entirely accidental and surprising. We have, however, the Tufted Puffin 
(Lunda.cirrhata) recorded from Greenland and the coast of Maine, the 
Black-throated Guillemot (Synxthliborhamphus antiguus) trom Wisconsin 
(cf. Sennett, Auk, I, p. 98), and the Paroquet Auk (Cyclorrhynchus 
psittaculus) from Sweden, showing that these Northwest Coast species of 
Alcide are more or less given to wandering to points far remote from their 
proper habitats.—J. A. ALLEN, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. 


The Thick-billed Grebes (Podilymbus podiceps) Breeding in Kansas.— 
B. L. Bennett and V. L. Kellogg of Emporia, Kans., both report finding, 
May 26, 1885, ina pond or slough near the city, quite a number of the 
nests of this bird containing from five to ten eggs each.— N. S. Goss, 


Topeka, Kans. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Correspondents are requested to write briefly and to the point. No attention will 
be paid to anonymous communications.] 


Republication in ‘The Auk’ of Descriptions of New North American 
Birds.—A Suggestion. 


To THE Epirors oF THe AuK:— 

Sirs: I would like to make a suggestion or two in relation to ‘The Auk 
as the organ of the A. O. U. One is that in future descriptions of new 
species or varieties of North American birds, unless originally published 
in ‘The Auk,’ be republished in that journal in the next succeeding 
number, either verbatim or with sufficient fullness to give the diagnostic 
points, habitat, etc., of the new forms. This may seem objectionable to 
the (comparatively) few ornithologists to whom the original descriptions 
are always promptly sent; but many first hear of the new forms by a brief 
statement in ‘The Auk,’ announcing the fact of their description, long 
after the original description appeared. Probably on an average less than 
two pages of each number would suffice for such a purpose, and I do not 
think they could be used in a more satisfactory way. I understand the 
the reason for publishing certain descriptions in such a medium as, for in- 
stance, the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Biological Society of Washington, but 
that does not make such place of publication any less inconvenient to 
many readers of * The Auk.’ 

The second suggestion is that each new form, when described, ¢/ recog- 
ized by the authority that ts about to publish the standard list of North 
American birds, be givena special number or designation by which it shall 
* be known in check lists, indicating its position among its allies, and the 
official opinion of admitted authority as to its claims to recognition. 

It seems to me that both these suggestions are practical and useful. 


J. C. Merritt, U. S. A. 
Columbus Barracks, 
Columbus Ohio, August, 1885. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


As previously announced, the annual meeting of the American Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union will be held in New York City, beginning Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 17. The place of meeting will be, as previously, at the American 
Museum of Natural History, 77th Street and 8th Avenue. In addition to 
the reports of Committees, and the usual routine business of such an occa- 
sion, it is hoped that a good list of scientific papers will be presented, and 


that the meeting will be fully attended 
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At the September meeting of the Ridgway Ornithological Club of 
Chicago, Dr. Alfred Dahlberg was elected to membership, and a paper by 
Mr. F. L. Grundvig, entitled ‘ Notes on the Habits of the Birds of Outa- 
gamie County, Wis.,’ was read. 


Tue A. O. U. Committee on the Classification and Nomenclature of 
North American Birds are pleased to believe that the results of their labors 
will soon be accessible to the public. Their report, the character of which 
has already been indicated (see anted, pp. 318), will form an octavo vol- 
ume of about 300 pages, and will doubtless be on sale by December 
1, and possibly at the time of the annual meeting of the Union in 
November. Information as to price, etc., may be found in the advertise- 
ment pages of the present number of ‘The Auk.’ 


UNDER the title ‘A Nomenclature of Colors for the use of Naturalists, 
and a Compendium of Useful Knowledge for Ornithologists,’ Mr. Robert 
Ridgway has prepared a work, shortly to be published by Little, Brown 
& Co., of Boston, that cannot fail to be of great convenience and _ useful- 
ness to naturalists in general, and ornithologists in particular. The 
work will make an octavo volume of about 150 pages, illustrated by ten 
colored plates, and several others of outline figures, uncolored. It con- 

‘sists, as the title indicates, of two parts; the first, ‘ Nomenclature of 
Colors,’ embracing a general dissertation on the principles of color, a 
chapter of useful hints on the technique of the subject, and an extensive 
vocabulary of colors, as designated in most of the current European lan- 
guages. The second part, or ‘Ornithologists’ Compendium,’ includes a 
glossary of terms used in descriptive ornithology, a comparative scale of 
standard systems of linear measurement, as the English and the decimal, 
and tables showing the equivalent of the English inch and its subdivisions 
in centimeters. The plates, besides representing, with their names. nearly 
two hundred more or less distinct tints, give the outlines of the principal 
forms of color-making, outline figures of egg-contours, and details of the 
external anatomy of birds, with reference to the terms used in descriptive 
ornithology. The work is the result of years of labor on the part of the 
author, whose fitness for the task, both as an artist and an ornithologist, 
is too well known to require comment. The need of a work of just this 
unique and useful character has long been felt by all working naturalists, 
and its appearance will doubtless be welcomed as a valuable boon. 


Tue Smithsonian [nstitution has recently accepted for publication from 
Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, U. S. A., a collection of memoirs on the osteelogy 
of birds. They will make an octavo volume of some 4oo pages, illustrated 
with 18 lithographic plates and nearly 200 cuts in the text, forming by far 
the most extensive publication on this subject this country has yet pro- 
duced. Collectively these memoirs will be entitled * Contributions to the 
Anatomy of North American Vertebrates.’ The first is on the osteology 
of Circus, and is intended as an introduction to the osteology of the North 
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American Falconide. The second, entitled *Osteological studies of the 
Subfamily Ardeine,’ presents a full account of the skeleton in Ardea, with 
references to other genera of Herons. The third, and by far the most 
important, is devoted to the ‘ Osteology of the North American Alcide,’ 
and includes comparisons with several of the higher groups. Dr. Shufeldt 
having had in his hands the entire collection of the skeletons of the Arctic 
birds gathered by the Alaskan expeditions, his extensive material will 
doubtless enable him to throw much light upon the affinities of the groups 
treated, so far as their osteology may serve to indicate them, since his 
results, we understand, are to be given in great detail, in the form of care- 
fully prepared analytical tables. 


Dr. William Wood, the well-known Connecticut ornithologist, died 
suddenly at his residence in East Windsor Hill, Conn., on Sunday, August 
g, at the age of 63 years. He was born at Somers, Conn., and was the son 
of the Rev. Luke Wood of that town. In 1861 he published in the ‘ Hart- 
ford [Conn.,] Times’ a series of twenty-one original papers on the ‘ Ra- 
pacious Birds of Connecticut,’ and since that date articles from his pen on 
the same and a few other species have appeared, from time to time, in the 
‘American Naturalist,’ ‘ Familiar Science and Fancier’s Journal,’ ‘Ornith- 
ologistand OGlogist,’ and in the ‘ Hartford Times.’ His collection of birds 
and eggs is quite extensive, being especially rich in examples represent- 
ing the different phases of plumage of the Hawks. We understand that an 
effort is being made to have the entire collection, including his mammals 
and numerous Indian curiosities, removed to Hartford, Conn., for perma- 
nent preservation. 


Dr. H. A. Atkins, a well-known ornithologist of Michigan, died at his 
home in Locke, Ingham Co., Mich., on the 19th of May, at the age of 63 
years. Dr. Atkins was a frequent contributor for many years to the 
‘Ornithologist and Odlogist,’ and occasional notes from his pen were 
published in the ‘Bulletin’ of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, the ‘Amer- 
ican Naturalist,’ and elsewhere. 


SEVERAL new natural history serials have appeared within the last three 
months which give more or less attention to ornithology, among which 
are the following: ‘The Hoosier Naturalist,’ published monthly at Val- 
paraiso, Ind., of which the first number is dated August, 1885; ‘The 
Naturalists’ Companion,’ a monthly published at Brockport, N. Y., the 
first number of which is dated July, 1885; and ‘The Agassiz Journal,’ a 
monthly published at Lynn, Mass., of which three or four numbers have 
already appeared. With this journal has been merged ‘The Young 
Odlogist,’ formerly published at Albion, N. Y., and also the ‘Naturalists’ 
Advertiser and American Osprey.’ ‘The Museum,’ formerly published at 
Philadelphia, has been merged with the ‘American Antiquarian,’ published 
at Clinton, Wisc. 
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DURING the present year the British Museum has received three espec- 
ially noteworthy accessions to its collection of birds. ‘‘The first is the 
celebrated collection of American Passeres, formed by P. L. Sclater, Esq., 
F.R.S.,in the course of the last thirty years. It contains most of the ma- 
terial on which the majority of the publications of this ornithologist were 
based, and is, perhaps, the first collection of its kind that was made, at 
least in this country, with a clear understanding of the great importance 
of well-ascertained localities.” The second is the celebrated Salvin- 
Godman collection. *‘Formed with the same care as the Sclater collection, 
it surpasses this latter as regards the number of specimens, illustrating 
more fully the geographical range and diversity of plumage of each species. 
Besides the specimens obtained by the donors themselves during their 
travels in Central America, or by collectors who worked for them, it con- 
tains a very complete series of South American birds.” The third is the 
immense Hume collection of Asiatic birds, which has lately been trans- 
ferred from Simla under the personal superintendence of Mr. Sharpe 
himself. This, doubtless the largest private collection of birds ever 
formed, filled eighty-two large cases when packed for transportation, and 
numbers about 63,000 skins, besides 309 nests, and 18,600 eggs. About 
2000 species are included, so that in the average each species is represent- 


ed by a series of about thirty skins. Of the considerable number of 


duplicates that will be eliminated, a complete set has to be transmitted, 
by the wish of the donor, to the Museum of Comparative ZoGlogy at Har- 


vard College. 
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fuscus, 17, 174, 284, 311. 

Actodromas bairdi, 18, 63, 273, 

384. 
fuscicollis, 63, 286. 
maculata, 18, 286. 
minutilla, 18, 63, 192, 268. 
Egialites, sp., 157. 
cantianus, 335. 
melodus, 37. 
melodus circumcinctus, 285. 
mongolicus, 240. 
semipalmatus, 201, 241, 285. 
vociferus, 375. 
Egiothus canescens exilipes, 63. 
linaria, 16, gg, 200, 240, 279, 
291. 
Esalon columbarius, 17, 285. 
richardsoni, 17. 205, 285. 
Ethyia americana, 10, 18, 288. 
vallisneria, 18, 288. 
Agelus phoeniceus, 8, 16, 114, 142, 
238, 249, 282. 





Agersborg, G. S., the birds of South- | 


eastern Dakota. 276. 


Aix sponsa, 10, 18, 192, 288, 369, | 


372. 

Alauda blakistoni, 95. 
Albatross, Short-tailed, 175. 
Wandering, 387. 

Alca cristatella, 341, 342. 
impennis, 115. 
psittacula, 342. 

Alcedo ispida, 95. 

Aldrich, Charles, a belated 

308. 

Alle nigricans, 211. 

Allen, J. A, sexual selection and 
the nesting of birds, 129; capture 
of escaped cage-birds, 314: a 
Hawk Owl at Chatham, Mass., 


bird, 


383; a Crested Auk on the Massa- 


chusetts-coast, 388. 
Aluco flammeus americanus, 284. 
flammeus pratincola, 192. 





VOLUME II. 





American Ornithologists’ Union, 
notes respecting, 223, 317, 318, 


389. 
Ammodramus caudacutus nelsoni, 
216, 306. 
maritimus, 272. 
savanarum passerinus, 371. 
Ampelis cedrorum, 15, 279. 
garrulus, 15, 279. 
pheenicopterum, 291. 
Amphispiza belli, 16. 
belli nevadensis, 16. 
bilineata, 226, 228. 
Anas americana, 158. 
boschas, 18, 144, 
288, 372. 
carolinensis, 158. 
nivalis, 207. 
obscura, 18, 372. 
Anorthura fumigata, 291. 
troglodytes hyemalis, 15, 113. 
Anser albifrons gambeli, 63, 158, 
287. 
hyperboreus nivalis, 207. 
hutchinsi, 292. 
leucopareia, 292. 
Anthus japonicus, 290. 
ludovicianus, 15, 


158, 112, 


209, 27S, 


9 

pennsylvanicus, 157, 290, 368. 
spinoletta, 290, 368. 
spipoletta, 290, 368. 
spraguei, 368. 

Antrostomus carolinensis, 220. 
vociferus, 179. 

Aphelocoma sieberi arizonx, 371. 
sordida arizone, 356, 371. 
woodhousei, 16. 

Aquila chrysaétus, 205. 
chrysaétus canadensis, 10, 17, 

157, 285, 

Archibuteo ferrugineus, 17. 

lagopus sancti-johannis, (7, 
285, 295. 

Arctonetta fischeri, 158. 

Ardea cerulea, 272. 
egretta, 336. 
herodias, 10, 17, 143, 190, 287. 

Arenaria interpres, 157- 
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Asio accipitrinus, 9, 143, 157, 189. 
201, 241, 284. 

americanus, 17, 284. 
wilsonianus, 192. 

Astragalinus psaltria, 16, 141. 
tristis, 16, 141, 279. 

Astur atricapillus, 212, 284. 
atricapillus striatulus, 205. 

Asturina nitida plagiata, 205. 

Asyndesmus torquatus, 356. 

Atkins, Dr. H. A., notice of death 
of, 391. 

Attila cozumele, 295. 

Auk, Crested, 388. 

Great, 115, 209, 374- 
Paroquet, 388. 
Razor-billed, 38. 

Auriparus flaviceps, 229. 

Avocet, American, 285, 311. 

BaGG, Egbert, Jr., the Turkey Buz- 
zard in Central New York, 109. 

Bain, Francis, the migration of 
Swallows, 216; a Blue fleron’s 
meal, 221; winter birds of Prince 
Edward Island, 262. 

Baldpate, 288. 

Ball, Forrest, Colaptes auratus in 
California, 383. 

Banks, James W., nest and eggs of 
the Rusty Grackle (Scolecopha- 
gus ferrugineus), 106. | 

Barrows, W. B., abnormal colora- 
tion ina caged Robin, 303; an- 
other black Robin, 303. 

Bartramia longicauda, 18. 286, 315. 

Batchelder, Charles F., winter notes 
from New Mexico, 121, 233; Fun- 
co annectens—a correction, 306. 

Beckham, Charles W., notes on 
some of the birds of Pueblo, Col- 
orado, 139; a white-winged Junco 
in Maryland, 306; 

Bell, Robert, notice of his List of 
Birds observed between Norway 
House and Forts Churchill and 
York, 209. 

3ernicla brenta, 10, 288. 

canadensis, 18, 111, 193. 287. 
canadensis hutchinsi. 18. 
canadensis leucopareia, 293. 
nigricans, 63. 

Bicknell, Eugene P., a study of the 
singing of our birds, 140, 249. 

Bird, Myrtle, 99. 

Bittern, 99, 287. 374- 

Least, 101, 296. 

Blackbird, Brewer’s, 282. 

Crow, 210, 253. 


| October 


Blackbird, Red-and-buff-shoulder’d, 
8, 249. 
Red-winged, 210, 238, 266, 
282. 
Rusty,-252, 282. 
Yellow-headed, 8, 112, 192, 
282, . 

Blackcap, Wilson’s, 332. 

Black-head, Little, 193, 288. 

Bluebird, 86, 98, 266, 277. 

Arctic, 534. 

California, 330. 

Mexican, $5, 172. 

Rocky Mountain, 8. 
Bobolink, 97, 98, 152, 189, 266, 282. 
Bob-white, 45, 315. 

Bonasa umbella, to. 

umbella umbelloides, 17, 271. 
Botaurus lentiginosus, 18, 287. 
Brachyrhamphus sp., 159. 

Brant, 10, 288. 

Black, 301. 

Branta canadensis hutchinsi. 158. 

Brenta minima, 293. 

Brewster, William, Swainson’s 
Warbler, 65; the Heath Hen of 
Massachusetts, 80; preliminary 
notes on some birds obtained in 
Arizona by Mr. F. Stephens in 
1884, 84; Swainson’s Warbler— 
an omission, 105; Peucea esti- 
val’s and its subspecies ¢///noen- 
sés, 105; Hawk Owls in New 
England, 10g: the Eider Ducks 
of the New England coast, 111; 
the Common Cormorant in Mas- 
sachusetts, 112; the Rock Ptarmi- 
gan of Newfoundland, 193; addi- 

tional notes on some birds col- 

lected in Arizona and the adjoin- 
ing Province of Sonora, Mexico, 
by Mr. F. Stephens, with a de- 


scription of a new species of 


Ortyx, 196; Nelson’s Sharp-tailed 
Finch (Ammodramus caudacutus 
nelson?) on the Atlantic Coast, 
216; the Ptarmigan of Anticosti 
—a correction. 220; additional 
notes on Swainson’s Warbler 
(Helinaia swatnsoni’), 346; the 
Oyster-catcher (//e@matopus pal- 
Ziatus) in Massachusetts, 384. 

Broad-bill, 193. 

Brown, Nathan Clifford, Swamp 
Sparrows and Yellow-rumps— 
a question of evidence, 307; tha 
Great Marbled Godwit at Port- 
land, Maine. 385. 
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Browne, F. C., the Red Crossbill 
breeding in’ Eastern’ Massachu- 
setts, 105; the Hawk Owl in 
Eastern Massachusetts, 220; an- 
other Richardson’s Owl in Mass- 
achusetts, 354. 

Bubo virginianus, 212, 284, 298. 
virginianus arcticus, 17, 21. 
virginianus saturatus, 
virginianus subareticus, 8, 

143. 

Bucephala albeola, 337. 
islandica; 336. 

Budytes flavus, 157. 

Buffle-head, 193. 

Bunting, Baird’s, 268. 

Bay-winged, 23. 

Black-throated, 106, 192, 281, 

307: 

Henslow’s 209. 

Indigo, 266, 289. 

Lark, 32, 49, 281. 

Snow, 101, 265, 279. 290. 

Varied, 108. ; 
Burgomaster, 37. 

Buteo borealis, 174, 285. 
borealis calurus, 9, 17. 356. 
borealis krideri, 109. 
borealis socoroensis, 205. 
brachyurus, 204. 
cooperi, 17, 165. 
fuliginosus, 204, 371. 
lineatus alleni, 292. 
oxypterus, 371. 
swainsoni, 226, 285. 
swainsoni oxypterus, 371, 

Bryant, Walter E., the relationship 
of Podiceps occidentalis and P. 
clarkit, 313. 

3uzzard, Swainson’s, 285. 

Turkey, to, 109, 213, 285. 
CALIGENA clemencix, 85. 199. 
Calamospiza bicolor, 16, 32, 226, 

281. 

melanocorys. 49. 

Calcarius lapponicus, 157. 
Calipepla californica vallicola, 372. 
squamata, 213, 226, 228, 

Calodromas, 208. 

Calopezus, 208. 

Calypte costa, 231, 309. 

Campylorhynchus brunneicapillus, 

220, 229, 

Canace obscura, 10, 17. 

Cancroma zeledoni, 370. 

Canvasback, 228. 

Caprimulgus minor americanus, 

178, 179. 





Caprimulgus virginianus, 478. 
vociferus, 257, 272, 283. 

Cardellina rubrifrons, 353. 

Cardinal, 72. - : 

Cardinalis cardinalis suberbus, 344. 
saturatus, 295. 

virginianus, 15, 16, 61, 307. 

Carpodacus cassini, 16, 73, 333; 

349: 
frontalis, 16, 141. 
frontalis mexicanus, 207 
hemorrhous, 207. 
mexicanus, 207. 
purpureus, 279. 
Carpodectes antoniz, 291. 
Catbird, 55, 98, 99, 215, 266, 277, 
297, 299, 300. 
Catharista atrata, 109, 311. 
Cathartes aura, 10, 17, 10g, 143, 
285, 356. 
burrovianus, 293. 
urubitinga, 293. 

Catherpes mexicanus, 233. 
mexicanus conspersus 15, 350. 

Cazique, Blue-throated, 85, 199. 

Ceophleeus, §2. 
pileatus, 52. 

Centrocercus urophasianus, 10, 17, 

Centurus carolinus, 17, 283, 335. 
dubius, 295. 
uropygialis, 226, 228. 
leei, 295. 

Centronyx bairdi, 16, 198, 231, 333. 

Centrophanes lapponicus, 16, 63, 

190, 280. 
ornatus, 16, 280, 333. 
pictus, 190, 280, 

Cepphus carbo, 294. 
columba, 159. 294: 
grylle, 294. 
mandtii, 294. 
motzfeldi, 294. 

Ceratorhina monercerata, 387. 

Cerorhina suckleyi, 388. 

Certhia familiaris, 291. 
familiaris mexicana, 197, 350. 
familiaris rufa, 277. 
familiaris rufa montana, 15. 
pinus, 343. 

Certhiola finschi, 293. 
sancti-thome, 293. 
sundevalli, 293. 
tricolor, 291. 

Ceryle alcyon, 9, 17, 238, 260, 283, 

311. 
superciliosa stictoptera, 208, 

Chadbourne, Arthur P., Oporornts 

agilis and Dendreca palmarum 
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palmarum at Shelburn, New 
Hampshire, 104; wintering of the 
Swamp Sparrow in Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, 216; Swamp Sparrows 
and Yellow-rumps, 380. 
Chetura pelasgica, 257, 283. 
yucatanica, 290. 
Chamepelia passerina, 229. 
Chamberlain, Montague, the nest- 
ing habits of the Cape May War- 
bler (Dendreca tigrina), 33; al- 
bino Robins (Turdus migrato- 
rius), 102; a white Crow (Corvus 
frugivorus), 107; the Kingbird 
ina new réle, 108; non-appear- 
of Juncos at Montreal, 380. 
Charadrius dominicus, 18, 285. 
dominicus fulvus, 157. 
Chat, Yellow-breasted, 101, 278, 


Chaulelasmus  streperus, 18, 112, 
144, 288 
Chen cerulescens, 10, 287. 
hyperboreus, 18. 287. 
hyperboreus albatus, 63, 207. 
Chewink, 150, 308. 
Chickadee, Black-capped, 265, 304. 
Carolina, 304. 
Hudsonian, 265. 
Long-tailed, 277, 330. 
Mountain, 126, 127, 330. 
Chlorostilbon caniveti, 295. 
forficatus, 295. 
Chondestes grammica, 281. 
grammica strigata, 16, 141. 
Chordeiles popetue, 55, 175, 283. 
popetue henryi, 17, 143. 
virginianus, 178, 180, 257. 
virginianus henryi, 18o. 
virginianus minor, 18o. 
Chroicocephalus franklini, 222. 
Chrysomitris pinus, 16, 124, 141, 
210, 333- 
Chuck-will’s-widow, 211, 220. 
Cinclus mexicanus, 8, 15, 140, 157, 
234; 330. 
Circus cyaneus hudsonius, 22, 63, 
193. 
hudsonius, 9, 17, 157, 284. 
Cistothorus stellaris, 190, 278. 
Clangula albeola, 18, 158, 193, 288. 
glaucium, 373- 
glaucium americana, 18. 
islandica, 18. 
Coale, H. K., a new bird for IIli- 
nois, 10g. 
Coccyzus americanus, 17, 283, 335. 
erythrophthalmus, 283. 
Cock, Sage, ro. 





Colaptes auratus, 259, 284, 335, 383. 
auratus mexicanus 8, 143. 
chrysoides, 226, 228, 302. 
mexicanus, 127, 174, 302, 335, 

356. 

Colinia, 44. 

Colinus, 44, 45. 
graysoni, 45. 
ridgwayi, 199, 228, 231. 
virginianus, 45. 
virginianus floridanus, 45. 
virginianus texanus, 45. 

Columba fasciata, 17, 174. 

Colymbus sp., 158. 
adainsi, 63. 
nigricollis, 340, 341. 
pacificus, 63. 
septentrionalis, 63. 
torquatus, 10, 18, 63, 288. 

Contopus albicollis, 2go. 
borealis, 17. 
depressirostris, 294. 
pertinax, 356. 
pileatus, 292. 
richardsoni, 17, 143. 
virens, 63, 255, 369. 

Conurus carolinensis, 17. 

Cooke, W. W., notes on the occur- 
rence of certain birds in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, 31; Indian bird 
names, 222. 

Coot, American, 10, 112, 287. 

Cormorant, 210, 211. 

Cormorant, Common, 97, 112. 
Double-crested, 288. 

Corvus americanus, 334- 
corax carnivorus, 9, 16, 157, 

174, 282, 371. 
corax sinuatus, 371. 
cryptoleucus, 16. 
frugivorus, 9, 16, 107, 253, 
282. 
grebnitzskii, 95. 

Cory, C. B., notice of his ‘ Birds of 
Haiti and San Domingo,’ 295; no- 
tice of his ‘List of the Birds of the 
West Indies,’ 319. 

Cotile riparia, 15, 63, 279, 315. 

Coturniculus henslowi, 190, 209, 

281. 
lecontei, 23, 190, 381. 
mexicanus, 370. 
passerinus, 63, 281, 371- 
passerinus perpalidus, 16. 

Coues, Elliott, probable occurrence 
of Diomedea exulans in Florida, 
387. 

Cowbird, American, 49, 107, 152, 

309. 
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Cowbird, Bronzed, 211. 

Crake, Corn, 296, 297. 

Crane, Sandhill, 10, 287. 
Whooping, 287. 

Creeper, Black-and-White, 112, 278. 
Brown, 98, 126, 265, 277. 
Honey, 293. 

Mexican, 197. 

Crex pratensis, 296, 297. 

Crossbill, American, 8. 

Red, 98, 100, 105, 207, 264, 
297+ 333+ 379: 
White-winged, 98, 264. 

Crow, Clarke’s, ror, 282. 

Common, 9, 107, 213, 253, 
282, 296, 298, 300, 334, 373. 

Crymophilus, 182. 
fulicarius, 182. 

Cuckoo, Black-billed, 283. 
Yellow-billed, 283, 335. 

Cupidonia cupido, 17, 82, 285. 
pinnata, 82. 

Curlew, Eskimo, 41, 273, 287. 
Hudso nian,10, 287. 
Long-billed, 10, 41, 273, 286. 

Cyanecula suecica, 240. 

Cyanocitta cristata, 252, 282. 
stelleri frontalis, 217. 


stelleri macrolopha, 16, 125, : 


142, 174, 355- 
Cyanocorax cucullatus, 293. 
Cyanolesbia, 46. 47. 
forficata, 47. 
mocoa, 47. 
smaragdina, 47. 
Cyclorhis insularis, 295. 
Cyclorrhynchus psittacula, 159, 338. 
Cygnus columbianus, 193. 
Cymbilanius lineatus fasciatus, 294. 
Cymochorea leucorrhoa, 9§, 158. 
Cypselus saxatilis, 6, 17. 
Cypseloides niger borealis, 17. 
Cyrtonyx montezume, 46. 
DAB-CHICK, 314. 
Dafila acuta, 18, 63, 193, 201, 241, 
288, 372. 
Damon, J. L., Cowbird wintering 
in Western New York, 309. 
Davison, J. L., the first nest and 
eggs of Eremophila alpestris 
found in Niagara County, N. Y., 


217. 


Dendreeca estiva, 15, 141, 278, 331. | 


auduboni, 15, 141, 331, 352- 
blackburniz, 103, 376. 
bryanti. 370. 

bryanti castaneiceps, 370. 
cerulea, 15, 278, 369. 
cvrulescens, 62, 65. 
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Dendreeca castanea, 65, 272, 315. 
coronata, 15, 216, 278. 
discolor, 62, 278. 
gracie, 15, 331, 352. 
kirtlandi, 376, 381. 
maculosa, 15, 65, 278, 376. 
nigrescens, 15, 197, 352. 
palmarum hypochrysea, 315. 
palmarum palmarum, 104. 
petechia rufivertex, 295. 
pinus, 278, 3. 
rufopileata, 291. 
striata, 61, 278. 
tigrina, 33. 
townsendi, 331. 
vieilloti, 370. 
vigorsii, 343- 

Dendrocopos immaculatus, 95. 

Diomedea albatrus, 158. 
brachyura, 175. 
exulans, 387. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 16, 62, 152, 

189. 282. 

Dove, Mourning, 10, 285. 

Trinidad Ground, 358. 
Drew, Frank M., on the vertical 
range of birds in Colorado, 11. 

Dryobates, §2. 

Dryopicos, 52. 

Dryopicus, 52. 

Dryotomus, 52. 

Duck, Buffle-head, 337. 

Dusky, 336. 

Eider, 43, 111, 113, 266. 
Harlequin, 337. 
Labrador, 209. 
Lesser Scaup, 193. 
Long-tailed, 288, 385. 
Pin-tail, 193. 
Redhead, 10, 288. 
Ring-billed, 288. 
Ring-neck, 163. 
Ruddy, 288. 
Shoveller, 193, 288. 
Sprig-tail, 193. 
Summer, 193- 

Surf, 386. 

Wood, 10, 193, 288. 

Dutcher, William, Bird Notes from 
Long Island, N. Y., 36; the Can- 
ada Goose, IIT. 

Dwight, J., Jr.. the Ipswich Spar- 
row (Passerculus princeps) in 
Delaware, 105. 

Dytes auritus, 96, 289. 

7 auritus californicus, 18. 
nigricollis californicus, 96, 
289. 
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EaGLe, Bald, 10, 192, 285. 
Golden, 10, 98, 285 
White-headed Sea, 192. 

Ectopistes migratorius, 285. 

Egret, Great White, 110, 192, 336. 

Eider, Pacific, 386. 

Elainea cinerescens, 291. 

Elanoides forficatus, 19, 21, 192. 

Elanus leucurus, 205. 

Empidonax acadicus, 112, 256. 
atriceps, 291. 
difficilis, 17. 
flaviventris, 65, 256. 
flulvifrons, 207: 
fulvifrons pallescens, 207. 
fulvifrons rubicundus, 207. 
gracilis, 2¢ 
hammond=t ait 283. 
minimus, 19, - 
obscurus, 17. 
pusillus, i 
trailli, 256. 
viridescenis, 2gI. 

Engyptila gaumeri, 290. 

Eniconetta stelleri, 158. 

Ephialtes, 183. 

Eremophila alpestris, 189, 217. 
alpestris crysolama, 17, 239. 
alpestris leucolama, 16, 142. 

Ereunetes occidentalis, 384, 385. 
pusillus, 18, 63, 143, 201, 241, 

286. 
pusillus occidentalis. 110. 

Erismatura rubida, 144, 288. 

Euetheia, 48. 
bicolor, 48. 
olivacea intermedia, 395. 
zena, 48. 

Eugenes fulgens, 199. 

Fatco albigularis, 205. 
arcticus, 188. 
candicans, go, 187. 
candicans 8 islandicus, 188. 
candicans gyrfalco, go, 188. 
communis, 267. 
fuscus, 188. 
groenlandicus, 187, 188. 
gyrfalco, go, 187, 188. 
gyrfalco candicans, go, 188. 
gyrfalco groenlandicus, 1g8. 
gyrfalco islandicus, 188. 
holbeelli, 187. 
islandicus, 188, 315. 
islandicus candicans, 188. 
islandus, 185, 187, 188. 
islandus B albus, 187. 
islandus y maculatus, 187. 
islandus fuscus, 188. 
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Falco peregrinus nevius, 9, 17, 212, 
285. 
peregrinus pealei, 157. 
rusticolus, 185, 188. 
rusticolus gyrfalco, 187. 
rusticolus obsoletus, 187. 
FALcon, Peregrine, 267. 
Prairie, 285. 
Finch, Bachman’s, 106. 
Cassin’s, 173, 333- 
Grass, 280. 
Lark, 281. 
Lazuli, 281. 
Nelson’s Sharp-tailed, 306. 
Painted, 72, 298. 
Pine, 124, 239, 333- 
Purple, 263, 279. 
Sea-side, 272, 301. 
Sharp-tailed, 216, 301, 306. 
Fisher, A. K., Wood Ibis ( Tantalus 
loculator) in Eastern New York, 
222; capture of Ammodramus 
caudacutus nelsoni in the Lower 
Hudson Valley, New York, 306; 
capture of two more specimens 
of Helminthophila leucobronchta- 
Zis at Sing Sing, New York, 378; 
evidence concerning the inter- 
breeding of Helminthophila chry- 
soptera and H1. pinus, 378. 
Flicker, Golden-winged, 284. 
Flycatcher, Acadian, 112. 
Arizona Crested, 199. 
Ash-throated, 98. 
Black-crested, 242. 
Great-crested, 254. 
Hammond's 283. 
Least, 256, 283. 
Olivaceus Crested 199. 
Small Green-crested, 256. 
Swallow-tailed, 218. 
Traill’s, 256. 
Wilson’s 330. 
Yellow-bellied, 256. 
Fratercula corniculata, 159. 
Frost, Edwin Brant, the Logger- 
head Shrike in New Hampshire, 
379: 
Fulica americana, 10, 18 112, 287. 
caribzea, 292. 
spinosa, 337. 
Fringilla zstivalis, 106. 
bachmani, 105. 
bicolor, 48, 49. 
mexicana, 207. 
zena, 48. 
Fuligula affinis. 193, 
collaris, 193. 
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Fuligula ferina americana, 193, 372. 

Fulix, affinis, 18, 288. 
collaris, 18, 158, 288. 
marila, 18, 158. 

Fulmarus glacialis glupischa, 158. 

GADWALL, 112, 288. 

Galeoscoptes carolinensis, 15, 140, 

277. 

Gallinago media wilsoni, 18. 
wilsoni 286, 336. 

Gallinula galeata, 18, 193, 210. 

Gallinule, Common, 193. 

Florida, 193. 

Gannet, 08. 

Gazetta candidissima, 17, 299. 

Gault, B. T., nest and eggs of Ca- 

lypte cost@, 309. 
Geococcyx californianus, 17, 143, 
375: 

Geothlypis bairdi, 294. 
macgillivrayi, 15, 141, 332. 
philadelphia, 65, 278. 
speciosa, 368. 
trichas, 15, 62, 65, 278, 367. 
trichas occidentalis, 141. 

Glaucidium phalnoides, 229, 231. 


Gnat-catcher. Blue-gray, 272, 334. 
Godwit, Hudsonian, 286. 

Marbled, 286, 385. 
Golden-eye, 266. 

Barrows, 336. 
Goldfinch, 264, 279. 

Pine, 264. 
Goodale, Joseph L., the Wood 


Thrush in Maine, 215; the Yel- 
low-rumped Warbler wintering in 
Maine, 216. 
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Goss, N. S., observations on Ela- | 


notdes forficatus and Ictinia sub- 
ce@rulea in Kansas, Ig; rare sum- 
mer residents in Kansas, 113; 
Cyanocitta stelleri frontalis nest- 
ingin holes in trees, 217; Wilson’s 
Plover in Nova Scotia, 221; 2/ssa 
tridactyla kotzbue? in Washing- 
ton Territory, 222; the Black- 
capped Vireo and Nonpariel in 
Southwestern Kansas, 274; early 
accidental occurrence of Cathar- 
tsta atrataand Tantalus loculator 
in Kansas, 385; the Little Yellow 
Rail (Porzana novebhoraceusis) 
in Kansas, 385; the Thick-billed 
Grebe (Podylimbus  podiceps) 
breeding in Kansas, 388. 
Goose, American White-fronted, 
287. 
Canada, 42, 111, 193, 214, 287. 
Blue-winged, 10, 287. 
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Goose, Common Wild, 193. 

Snow, 287. 

Goshawk, 266, 284. 
Grackle, Boat-tailed, roo. 

Bronzed, 282. 

Purple, 189. 

Rusty, 106, 282, 373. 
Granatellus sallzi boucardi, 273. 
Grebe, American Eared, 96, 289. 

Carolina, 96. 

Clarke’s 313. 

Eared, 340. 

European Crested, 93. 

Horned, 96, 193, 289, 314, 

340. 

Red-necked 314. 

Thick-billed, 289, 388. 

Western, 313, 314. 

Greenlet, 117. 
Grosbeak, Black-headed, 100, 112, 
192, 281. 
Blue, 112, 211. 
Cardinal, 97, 98, 
343: 

Evening, 174, 279, 296, 334. 

Pine, 264. 

Rose-breasted, 100, 151, 266, 

281, 299. 
Grouse, Dusky, 10. 

Pinnated, 8o. 

Ruffed, 10, 40, 270, 300. 

Sharp-tailed, 285. 

Willow, 201. 

Grus americanus canadensis, 10, 

18, 63, 144, 157, 201, 287. 
Guillemot, Briinnich’s, 38. 
Guiraca cerulea, 16, 112, 142, 211. 
Gull, Black-backed, 266. 

Bonaparte, 266, 374. 

Burgomaster 37. 

Franklin's 289. 

Glaucous, 37, 337- 

Herring, 266, 288. 

Kittiwake, 266. 

Pacific Kittiwake, 222. 

Ring-billed, 288. 

Sabine’s, 374, 375- 

Gurney, J. H., notice of his ‘List of 
the Diurnal Birds of Prey,’ 203. 
Gymnocitta cyanocephala, 9, 13, 16. 

Gyrfalcon, 187. 

Gray, 187, 188. 

Iceland, 284. 

Labrador 187. 

White, 187. 

H 2£MATopus bachmani, 157. 
palliatus, 384. 
Haliaétus leucocephalus. 

143, 157, 192, 285. 


151, 307, 


10. 16, 
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Hardy, Manly, late occurrence of | 


the Phoebe (Sayornis fuscus) at 
Brewer, Maine, 108. 
Harelda glacialis, 63, 288. 
hyemalis, 158, 385. 
Harporhynchus cinereus bendirei, 
15. 
curvirostris palmeri, 196, 
228. 
guttatus, 294. 
lecontei, 196, 229, 230, 231. 
melanostoma, 294. 
rufus, 15, 140, 277, 298. 
Harrier, Common, 22, 192. 
Hawk, Duck, 9, 209, 285. 
Fish, 9, 192, 210, 212, 285. 
Florida Red-shouldered, 292. 
Marsh, 9, 100, 192, 285. 
Pigeon, 100, 285. 
Red-tailed, 174, 285. 
Rough-legged, 285, 295. 
Sharp-skinned, 99, 174, 284, 
ZIT. 
Sparrow, 100, 285. 
Western Red-tailed, 9. 
Hayward, R., curious food forthe 
Kingfisher (Ceryle alcyon), 311. 
Helinaia, 76. 
swainsoni, 76, 105, 346, 377- 
Helmintherus swainsoni, 301. 
vermivorus, 62, 103, 304. 
Helminthophaga celata, 15, 40, 211, 
278, 331- 
peregrina, 15. 
ruficapilla, 15. 
virginiz, 15, 331- 
Helminthophila celata lutescens, 
352, 366. 
chrysoptera, 102, 304, 359, 
361, 363, 378. 
gunni, 362. 
lawrencei, 359, 361, 363. 
leucobronchialis, 304, 359, 
378, 361. 
peregrina, 65. 
pinus, 359, 361, 363, 378. 
virginiz, 352. 
Helonza swainsoni, 62, 104. 
Hen, Heath, 8o. 82. 
Prairie, 81, 82, 285. 
Henshaw, H. W., the Gulls of the 
Californian Coast, 231; list of 
birds observed in summer and 
fall on the upper Pecos River, 326; 
a new bird to Massachusetts, 384; 
the Baird’s Sandpiper (Actodro- 
mas batird?’) at Locust Grove, 
New York, 384; the bill of the 
Horned Puffin ( Ceratorhina mon- 
ocerata), 387. 





Ilerodias alba egretta, 96, 299. 
egretta, IIO, 192. 
Heron, Black-crowned Night, 10, 
192. 
Great Blue, 10, 190, 221, 287. 
Green, 287. 
Little Blue, 272. 
Night, 97, 287. 
White, 96, 100, 192. 
Hesperiphona vespertina, 15, 174, 
279; 334) 349: 
Heteractitis incanus, 157. 
Hierofalco gyrfalco, 204. 
gyrfalco candicans, 205. 
gyrfalco islandus, 205, 284. 
gyrfalco obsoletus, 205. 
gyrfalco sacer, 63. 
holbeelli, 205. 
mexicanus polyagrus, 17, 205, 
285. 
Himantopus mexicanus, 18. 
Hirundo erythrogaster, 15, 141, 278. 
366. 
rustica, 366. 
rustica erythrogastra, 366. 
Histrionicus histrionicus, 158, 337, 
minutus, 18. 

Hoffman, W. J., bird names of the 
Selish, Pah-Uta, and Shoshoni 
Indians, 7. 

Holterhoff, Godfrey, Jr., the Glossy 
Ibis and Avocet at San Diego, 
Cal., 311 

Hoy, Dr. P. R., nestand eggs of the 
Golden-winged Warbler (/el- 
minthopila chrysoptera), 102. 

Hummingbird, Black-chinned, 310. 

Costa, 310. 

Refulgent, 199. 

Ruby-throated, g, 218, 256, 
283, 299. 300. 

Hydrochelidon lariformis, 211. 

: lariformis surinamensis, 18, 

112. 
surinamensis, 28g. 

Hylocichla fuscescens, 277. 

; fuscescens salicicola, 15. 
mustelina, 278, 369. 
unalasce. 330. 
unalashke aububoni, 15, 330. 
ustulata swainsoni, 15, 140, 

277 33°: 

Hylotoma, 51, 52. 

Hylotomus, 51, 52. 

. pileatus, 283. 

Ins, Glossy, 311. 

White, 287. 
Wood, 213, 221, 311. 

Icteria virens. 278. 

virens longicauda, 15, 141. 
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Icterus bullocki, 16, 142, 282. 
cucullatus, 159, 292. 
cucullatus igneus, 292. 
cucullatus nelsoni, 292. 
curasoénsis, 291. 
galbula, 16, 55, 58, 251, 

208. 
parisorum, 1, 355. 
spurius, 16, 251, 282. 

Ictinia subczrulea, 19. 

Indigo-bird, 151. 

Ingersoll, Ernest, notice of his 
‘Country Cousins; Short Studies 
in the Natural History of the 
United States,’ g1. 

Ionornis martinica, 63. 

Iridoprocne bicolor, 189. 

Jacana, Brazilian, 337. 

Jay, Blue, 100, 1to1, 253, 265, 282. 
Blue-fronted, 217. 

Canada, 99g, :07, 265, 335. 
Long-crested, 125. 
Pifion, g. 

Steller’s, 174. 

Jeffries, Wm. A., the Common Cor- 
morant off Boston Harbor, 112. 

Jer-Falcon, Brown, go. 

White, go. 

Jordan, David Starr, notice of his 
‘Manual of the Vertebrates of the 
Northern United States,’ 208. 

Junco, 115, 116, 117, 380. 

Mexican, 108. 
Slate-colored, 146. 
White-winged, 306. 

Junco aikeni, 16, 32. 
annectens, 16, 306. 
caniceps, 16, 123, 124, I4I. 
cinereus, 174, 198, 363, 364. 
cinereus caniceps, 174, 355. 
cinereus dorsalis, 354, 364. 
cinereus palliatus, 354, 364. 


hyemalis, 16, 63, 146, 280, 
306. 

oregonus. 16, 123, 124, 141, 
174. 
7 


KELLS, Wm. L., foster parents of 
the Cowbird, 106. 
Killdeer, 285, 
Kingbird, 108, 253, 283. 
Western, 283. 
Kingfisher, 9, 95, 238, 260, 283, 311. 
Kinglet, Golden-crested. 265, 277. 
Ruby-crowned, 93, 98. 99, 173; 
277, 330. 
Kitchen, J. M. W., on the function 
of the inferior larynx in birds, 


— 


24. 
Kite, Mississippi, 21. 


Index. 
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Kite, Swallow-tailed, 19, 192, 284, 


347: 

Kittiwake, 266. 
Pacific, 22. 

Knot, 312, 375. 

Lacopus albus, 63, 221. 
albus alleni, 201. 
hyperborea, 95. 
islandorum, 95. 
lucurus, 14, 17, 95. 
muta, 94. 
muta vulgaris, 95. 
ridgwayi, 95. 
rupestris, 63, 95, 157, 

221. 
ruprestris atkhensis, 95. 
rupestris nelsoni, 95. 
rupestris reinhardti, 95, 195. 
welchi, 194. 

Lampornis thalassinus, 295. 

Lampronetta fischeri, 63, 201. 

Langille, J. H., notice of his ‘Our 
Birds in their Haunts,’ etc., 91. 

Lantz, D. E., the song of Cardina- 
lis virgintanus, 307. 

Lanio melanopygius, 291. 

Lanius borealis, 15, 212, 279. 
ludovicianus, 210, 379. 
ludovicianus _excubitorides 

15, 279, 332. 
Lanivireo solitarius plumbeus, 15, 
141. 

Lark, Horned, 189, 217, 239, 282, 
296. 

Meadow, 250, 266. 

Mexican Meadow, 108. 

Shore, 100. 

Western Meadow, 8, 282. 
argentatus smithsonianus, 
232, 288 

brachyrhynchus, 232. 

californicus, 232. 
canus, 232. 
delawarensis, 18, 232, 288. 
franklini, 288. 
glaucescens, 158. 
glaucus, 37, 63. 
occidentalis, 232. 
philadelphia, 232. 

Lawrence. G.N., notice of his paper 
describing new species of Ameri- 
can birds, 290; descriptions of new 
species of the family Columbide, 


194, 


Larus 


337: 

Leucosticte atrata, 16. 
griseinucha, 157. 
tephrocotis, 16. 
tephrocotis littoralis, 16. 

Ligea, 295. 
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Limosa fedoa, 18, 286. 
foeda, 385 
hzemastica, 286. 
lapponica nove-zelandiz, 63, 
201. 
Lobipes hyperboreus, 18, 63, 192. 
315- 
Lomvia arra, 63. 
arra bruennichi, 38. 
Long-beak, Greater, 273. 
Longspur, Chestnut-collared, 280, 
333: 
Lapland, 23, 190, 280, 334. 
Painted, Igo. 
Smith’s, 280. 

Loomis, Leverett M., supplementary 
notes on the ornithology of Ches- 
ter County, S.C., 168. 

Loon, 289. 

Lophodytes cucullatus, 18, 144, 288. 

Lohophanes bicolor, 277. 
inornatus griseus, I5. 
wollweberi, 349. 

Lophortyx californica, 10, 247, 372. 
californicus brunnescens, 208, 

372. 

gambeli, 131, 247, 301. 
gambeli X californica, 247 

Loxia albiventris, 207. 
americana, 379. 
curvirostra, 207. 
curvirostra americana, 8, 16, 

105, 207, 212, 333, 

curvirostra bendirei, 128, 207. 
curvirostra mexicana, 207, 372. 
curvirostra stricklandi, 372. 
leucoptera, 16, 210. 
pytiopsittacus, 207. 

Lunda cirrhata, 159, 358. 

M’CALivM, G. A., albinism, 113. 

McKinley, James, field notes from 
Pictou County, Nova Scotia, 39. 

Macrorhamphus griseus, 18, 374. 

griseus scolopaceus, 37, 63, 
273, 286. 

Magpie, Black-billed, 9, 282. 

Mallard, 100, 112, ag 336. 

Mareca americana, 18, 288. 

penelope, 373. 
Martin, Purple, 55, 57, 98, 279, 299, 
. 300. 
Megascops, 184. 
asio, 184. 
asio bendirei, 184. 
asio floridanus, 184. 
asio kennicotti, 184. 
asio maccalli. 184. 
asio maxwellia, 184. 











| Megascops flammeolus, 184. 
trichopsis, 184. 
Melanerpes erythrocephalus, 17, 63, 
143, 259, 283. 
formicivorus bairdi, 8, 174, 
356. 
torquatus, 17, 143. 
Melanetta fusca, 291. 
Meleagris gallopavo, tro. 
gallopav o americana, 17, 285. 
Melopelia leucoptera, 17, 229. 
Melospiza cinerea, 157. 
fasciata, 95, 147, 280. 
fasciata fallax, 16, 141. 
fasciata montana, 124, 236, 
georgiana, 372, 
lincolni, 16, 65, 142, 280, 354. 
palustris, 149, 189, 216, 280, 
372, 380. 
Merganser, 266. 
Hooded, 112, 193. 
Merganser serrator, 158. 
Mergus cucullatus, 193, 372. 
merganser, 372. 
mergus americanus, 18, 144, 
288. 
serrator, 201, 241, 372 
Merlin, Richardson’s, 285. 
Merriam, C. Hart, preliminary re- 
port of the Committee on Bird 
Migration, 53; notice of his paper 
on the Birds of the Bermudas, 95; 
nest and eggs of the Blackburnian 
Warbler, 103; Swainson’s War- 
bler off Southern Florida, 104; 
a remarkable migration of Canada 
Jays, 107; the White Pelican on 
Lake Ontario, 111; third adden- 
dum to list of birds ascertained to 
occur within ten miles from Point 
des Montes, Province of Quebec, 
Canada; based chiefly upon notes 
of Napoleon Comeau, 113; Com- 
mittee on the Migration and Geo- 
graphical Distribution of North 
American Birds; Circular for 
1885, 117; change of color in the 
wing-feathers of the Willow 
Grouse, 201 ; probable breeding of 
the Wheatear (Saxicola wnanthe) 
onthe northern shore of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, 305; eggs of the 
Knot (7ringa canutus) tound at 
last, 312; fourth addendum to list 
of birds ascertained to occur with- 
in ten miles of Pointde Monts, 
province of Quebec, Canada; bas- 
ed chiefly upon the notes of Napo- 
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leon A. Comeau, 315; Kirtland’s 
Warbler from the Straits of Mack- 
inac, 376; odd nesting habits of 
the Blue Yellow-backed Warbler 
in Missouri, 377; Swainson’s 
Warbler in Jamaica, 377; anal- 
bino Surf Duck (Gidemia perspi- 
cillata), 372. 

Merrill, J. C., republication in 
‘The Auk’ of Descriptions of 
New North American birds,—a 
suggestion, 389. 

Merula merula, 129. 

migratoria, 55, 277; 303, 304. 

migratoria propinqua, 15, 
140, 330. 

torquata, 129. 

Micrathene whitneyi, 231. 

Microligia, 295. 

Micropalama himantopus, 273, 

Milvulus forficatus, 218. 

Mimocichla ardesiaca, 295. 

Mimus carolinensis, 55, 215, 297. 

gilvus rostratus, 291. 
polyglottus, 15. 

Minor Ornithological Publications, 
96, 209, 295, 372. 

Mitrephorus pallescens, 207. 

Mniotilta varia, 15, 62, 278. 

Mockingbird, 86, 98. 

Molothrus eneus, 211. 

ater, 16, 49, 50, 106, 142, 282, 
309. 
pecoris, 49, 50, 152. 
Motacilla ocularis, 157. 


286. 


Index. 





Murdoch, John, notes on some 
species of birds attributed to 
Point Barrow, Alaska, 200. 

Muscicapa atra, 51. 

carolinensis fusca, 51. 


fulvifrons, 207. 
fusca, 51. 
nunciola, 51. 
pheebe, 51. 

Myiacestes townsendi, 15, 128, 

331. 

Myiarchus crinitus, 254. 
cinerascens, 17, 98. 
lawrencei, 208. 


140, 


lawrencei olivaceus, 198, 208. 
mexicanus magister, 198, 
207. 


platyrhynchus, 295. 
Myiodioctes canadensis, 65. 
minutus, 372. 
pusillus, 278, 330, 332. 
NAUCLERUS forficatus, 284. 
Nelson, E. W., counter-‘notes on 
some species of birds attributed to 
Point Barrow, Alaska,’ 239. 
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Neocorys spraguei, 269. 
Nests and eggs of the birds of 
Ohio, notice of work on, 289. 
Nettion carolinensis, 18, 144, 201, 
241, 288. 
Newton, Alfred, notice of his arti- 
cle ‘Ornithology,’ 205. 
Nighthawk, 55, 178, 283. 
Cuban, 182. 
Western, 182, 283. 
Night-jar, 257. 
Numenius borealis, 63, 273, 287. 
hudsonicus, 10, 143, 201 241, 
287. 
longirostris, 10, 18, 2 
286. 
Nutcracker, Clarke’s, 282. 
Nuthatch, Pigmy, 126, 172, 330. 
Red-bellied, 265, 277. 
Slender-billed, 126, 127, 172, 


» 273, 


277+ 33°. 
White-bellied, 93, 98, 265. 

Nuttall Ornithological Club, 116, 

224. 390. 

Nutting, Charles C., notice of his 
paper ona collection of Nicara- 
guan birds, 293. 

Nyctala acadica, 272, 284. 

tengmalmi richardsoni, 384. 

Nyctea nyctea, 157. 

scandiaca, 37, 63, 284. 
Nyctherodius violaceus, 18. 
Nyctiardea gardeni, 299. 

grisea nevia, 10, 192, 287. 

Nymphicus nove-hollandiz, 314. 

OCEANODROMA furcata, 158. 

Ochthodromus wilsonius, 221, 273. 

(Edemia americana, 18, 158. 

perspicillata, 158, 386. 
(Ednicnemus dominicensis, 110. 
CEstrelata defilippiana, 292. 

fisheri, 292. 

Old-squaw, 266. 

Olor americanus, Io. 
buccinator, 287. 
columbianus, 157. 

Onychotes gruberi, 293. 
solitarius, 293. 

Oreoscoptes montanus, 8, 13, 15, 

140 

Oriolus ater, 49. 
niger, 50. 

Oriole, Baltimore, 55, 58, 86, 101, 

251, 282, 298, 290. 

Black, 49. 

Bullock’s 282. 

Hooded, 159. 

Orchard, 251, 282. 

Scotts, I. 

Ortolan, 1go. 
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Ortygia, 45. 
Ortygis, 45. 
Ortyx, 45. 
Ortyx virginiana, 14, 213, 285, 296, 
297, 299; 315. 
douglasii, 46. 
elegans, 46. 
graysoni, 227, 297. 
miassena, 46. 
montezume, 46. 
picta, 46. 
Oryzoborus nuttingi, 294. 
Osgood, Fletcher, the Chuck-will’s- 


widow (Antrostomus carolinen- | 


sts) in Massachusetts, 220. 

Osprey, Ig2. 

Oxyechus vociferus, 18, 143, 285. 

Otocoris alpestris, 282. 

Ouzel, Water, 8, 234, 330. 

Owl, Acadian, 266. 

American Long-eared, g. 
Barn, 192, 210, 284. 
Barred, 100, 189, 266, 284. 
Burrowing, 9, 284. 
Great Horned, 99, 266, 284. 
Hawk, 31, 108, 220, 383. 
Little Screech, 9. 
Long-eared, 99, 192, 284. 
Marsh, 189. 
Monkey-faced, ror. 
Richardson’s, 384. 
Saw-whet, 272, 284. 
Screech, 101, 260, 284, 296. 
Short-eared, 87, 99, 100, 189, 
284. 
Snowy, 37, 366, 284. 
Western Horned, 9g. 
White, 192. 
Oyster-catcher, 384. 
PAGOPHILA eburnea, 63. 
Palmer, William, abundance of 
Parus atricapillus near Wash- 
ington, 304. 
Pandion haliaétus, 192. 
haliaétus carolinensis, 285. 
solitarius, 293. 

Paroquet, Cockatoo, 314. 

Parra chavaria, 338, 
dominica, 338, 339- 

jacana, 339, 338. 
senegalla, 338, 339. 
variabilis, 338. 

Parula americana, 15, 61, 62, 


377: 
nigrilora, 368. 
pitiayumi, 368. 
Parus atricapilius, 304. 
atricapillus 
15, 277- 


septentrionalis, 
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Parus atricapillus turneri, 207, 331. 
carolinensis, 304. 
cinctus, 372, 373. 
cinctus obtectus, 372. 
montanus, 15, 126, 127, 140, 
331- 
Passer domesticus, 190, 300. 
Passerculus alaudinus, 292. 
anthinus, 212. 
bairdi, 268. 
beldingi, 292. 
princeps, 36, 105. 
rostratus, 198, 230. 
sandwichensis, 157. 
sandwichensis alaudinus, 16, 
201, 241. 
sandwichensis bryanti, 292. 
sandwichensis savanna, 16, 
272, 280. 
savanna, 65. 376. 
Passerella iliaca, 150, 281. 
iliaca schistacea, 16. 
Passerina amoena, 16, 142, 281. 
ciris, 276. 
cyanea, 16, 151, 289. 
versicolor, 198. 
Pedicecetes phasianellus campes- 
tris, 208. 
phasianellus 
285. 
Pelagadroma marina, 386. 
Pelecanus ervthrorhynchus, 18, 111, 
144, 288. 
Pelican, Frigate, 113. 
White, 111, 288. 
Pelidna alpina americana, 18, 63. 
subarquata, 63. 
Pelionetta perspicillata, 95. 
Perisoreus canadensis, 335. 
Perissoglossa tigrina, 32. 
Petrel, Stormy, 99. 
White-faced Stormy, 386. 
Petrochelidon lunifrons, 15, 279, 
366. 
pyrrhonota, 366. 
Peucea estivalis, 106. 
zstivalis bachmani, 106. 
zstivalis illinoensis, 105, 106, 
299- 
arizone, 226, 370. 
botteri, 370. 
carpalis, 228. 
cassini, 226. 
mexicana, 370. 
ruficeps boucardi, 354. 
Peucedramus olivaceus, 172, 349, 
352. 
Pewee, 51. 
Wood, 255. 


columbianus, 
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Phzenicothraupis carmioli, 291. 
Phainopepla nitens, 228, 242. 
Phalacrocorax carbo, 97, 112, 210. 
dilophus, 112, 288. 
dilophus albociliatus, 208. 
dilophus cincinnatus, 158. 
pelagicus, 158. 
Phalenoptilus nuttalli, 9, 17, 143, 
283, 356, 382. 
Phalarope, Northern, 183, 192. 
Red, 183. 
Wilson’s, 183, 273, 286. 
Phalaropus fulicarius, 63. 
lobatus, 157, 183. 
tricolor, 183. 
Philacte canagica, 158. 
Philohela minor, 261, 286. 
Philomachus pugnax, 336. 
Philortix, 45. 
Phloeotomus, 52. 
Pheebe, 51, 98, 108, 154, 283. 
Phonipara, 48 
Phylloscopus borealis, 373. 
Pica camtschatica, 95. 
rustica hudsonica, 9, 16, 142, 
282. 
Picoides arcticus, 210. 
tridactylis dorsalis, 17. 
Picicorvus columbianus, 16, 282. 
Picus insularis, 115. 
nuttalli, 213. 
pileatus, 52. 
pubescens, 257, 283. 
pubescens gairdneri, 17, 126, 
143. 
stricklandi, 199. 
villosus, 100, 115, 373- 
villosus harrisi, 9, 17, 127, 
174, 283, 356. 
Pigeon, Band-tailed, 174. 
Passenger, 285. 
Wild, 4o. 
Pinicola enucleator, 15. 
Pintail, 288. 
Pittasoma michleri zeledoni, 291. 
Pipilo aberti, 16. 
chlorurus, 16, 142. 
erythrophthalmus, 150, 282, 
308, 369. 
fuscus mesoleucus, 16, 228, 
237: 
maculatus arcticus, 142, 282. 
maculatus arcticus megalo- 
nyx, 16. 
maculatus megalonyx, 128, 


355- 
Plautus, 183. 
Plegadis guarauna, 18. 


Index. 
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Plectrophenax hyperboreus, 291. 
nivalis, 157. 

Plectrophanes lapponicus, 23, 334. 
nivalis, 16, 23, 63, 279. 
ornatus, 23. 
pictus, 23. 

Plover, Belted Piping, 285. 
Black-bellied, 32, 41, 285. 
Field, 286. 

Golden, 41, 285. 
Killdeer, 285, 375. 
Piping, 37. 
Semipalmated, 285. 
Snowy, 335- 

Upland, 212, 297. 
Wilson’s, 221, 273. 
Podasocys montanus, 18, 143. 

Podiceps auritus, 340. 
californicus, 340. 
clarkii, 313. 
cornutus, 193, 314. 
griseigena holbeelli, 314. 
holbeelli, 18. 
occidentalis, 313, 314. 

Podilymbus podiceps, 18, 96, 

314, 388. 

Pochard, American, 193. 

Polioptila cerulea, 15, 272, 334, 349; 
plumbea, 228. 

Polysticte stelleri, 63. 

Pocecetes gramineus, 23, 280, 315. 
gramineus confinis, 16, 141. 

Poor-will, 9, 283, 382. 

Porzana carolina, 18, 62, 190, 209, 

287. 
jamaicensis, 299. 
leucogastra, 294. 
noveboracensis, 110, 274, 385. 

Pratincola rubicola, 129. 

Procellaria hypoleuca, 387. 
marina, 387. 

Progne subis, 15, 55, 57; 

299. 

Protonotaria citrea, 32. 

Psaltriparus grinde, 208. 
minimus californicus, 207. 
plumbeus, 15. 

Pseudogryphus californianus, 167. 

Ptarmigan, Rock, 193, 222. 
Willow, 221. 

Puffin, Horned, 387. 

Pyranga wstiva cooperi, 15, 198, 


iS) 


89, 


228, 279, 


"2 

hepatica, 197. 

ludoviciana, 8, 15, 141, 333, 
354: 

rubra, 95, 278. 

rubra cooperl, 372. 
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Pyrrhuloxia sinuata, 228. 
QUAIL, 285, 296. 
Arizona, 296, 299, 301. 
California, 10, 295. 
Florida, 45. 
Grayson’s, 45, 297- 
Masked, 199. 
Massena, 46. 
Migratory, 301. 
Mountain, 300. 
Texan, 45. 
Querquedula carolinensis, 18, 144, 
193) 372- 
cyanoptera, 112. 
discors, 18, 144, 288, 372. 
Quiscalus, 43. 
purpureus, 189. 
purpureus zneus, 16, 282. 
RalL, Carolina, 1go. 
Clapper, 98, 274. 
Red-breasted, 287. 
Sora, 98, 287. 
Virginia, 96, 98, 192, 287. 
Yellow, 274, 385. 
Rallus elegans, 287. 
longirostris crepitans 274. 
virginianus, 18, 144, 192, 287. 
Raven, American, 9, 174, 282. 
Recurvirostra americana, 18, 144, 
210, 211, 286. 
Redbird, Cardinal, 300. 
Summer, 98. 

Red-head, 193, 288. 

Redpoll, Lesser, 99, 264, 279. 

Redstart, American, 98, 278. 

Regulus calendula, 14, 15, 173, 277, 

311. 
japonicus, 291. 
satrapa, 15, 277, 301. 

Ricker, C. B., a specimen of Hel- 
minthophila leucobronchialis in 
New Jersey, 378. 

Ridgway, Robert, on Buteo har- 
fant (Aud.) and B. coofpert 
(Cass.), 165; remarks on the Cal- 
ifornian Vulture (Pseddogry- 
phus caltfornianus), 167; note 
on Sarcorhamphus equatorialis 
Sharpe, 169; notice of his paper 
on the American Red Crossbills, 
206; notices of his papers on 
various American birds, 207, 290, 
370; do. of his paper on the birds 
of Cozumel Island, 294; descrip- 
tion of a new Cardinal Grosbeak 
from Arizona, 343; Helmintho- 
phila leucobronchialis, 359; on 
Funco cinereus (Swain.) and its 
geographical races, 363; notice of 





his paper on the type specimen of 
Buteo oxypterus, 371; do. emend- 
ed names of North American 
birds, 371; a Petrel new to North 
America, 386; announcement of 
his nomenclature of Colors and 
Compendium, etc. 


Ridgway Ornithological Club, 116, 


319; 


Rhodostethia rosea, 63. 
Rhyacophilus solitarius, 18. 
Rhynchofalco _ fusco-cerulescens, 


405. 


Rhynchophanes maccowni, 16. 
Rhynchops nigra, 193, 299. 
Rissa brevirostris, 158. 


tridactyla kotzbuei, 222, 213. 
tridactyla pollicaris, 158. 


Rives, Wm. C., Jr., M. D., nesting 


of the Worm-eating Warbler 
(Helmttherus vermivorus) in Vir- 
ginia, 103; notice of his ‘The 
Birds of Newport,’ 208. 


Robin 55, 102, 211, 277, 300, 303, 304. 


Western, 330. 


Ruff, 336. 
SacE, John H., return of Robins to 


the same nesting place, 304; an- 
other example of Helminthophila 
leucobronchialis from Connect- 
icut, 304; nesting of the Worm- 
eating Warbler (Helminthotherus 
vermivorus) in Southern Con- 
necticut, 305; occurrence of the 
Sharp-shinned Hawk in New 
Hampshire in winter, 311. 
Salpinctes obsoletus, 15, 234, 277. 
Sandpiper, Baird’s, 273, 384. 
Bartram’s, 375. 
Bonaparte’s, 286. 
Buff-breasted, 286. 
Least, 192, 286. 
Pectoral, 286, 374. 
Semipalmated, 286. 
Solitary, 286. 
Spotted, 286. 
Stilt. 273, 287. 
Western Semipalmated, r1o, 
384, 385. 
Sarcogrammus cinereus, 339, 
goénsis, 339- 
indicus, 339. 
inornatus, 339. 
Sarcorhamphus equatorialis, 169. 
gryphus, 168, 269, 171. 
Saunders, W. E., the Black-throated 
Bunting, Yellow-breasted Chat, 
and Connecticut Warbler in On- 
tario, 307. 
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Saxicola cenanthe, 15, 113, 305. 

Sayornis, 51. 
fusca, 108, 283. 
pheebe, 51, 254, 369. 
sayi, 17. 

Scardafella inca, 228. 

Scolecophagus cyanocephalus, 13, 

142, 282. 
ferrugineus, 106, 252, 282, 373. 

Scops, -183. 
asio, 9, 184, 260, 284. 
asio maxwellia, 17. 
flammeolus, 17. 
indicus, 184. 

Scopus, 184. 

Scott, W. E. D., on the breeding 
habits of some Arizona birds; I, 
Icterus parisorum, 1; Il, Lcterus 
cucuilatus, 159; III, Phainopepla 
nitens, 242; 1V, Vireo vicinior, 
321; winter mountain notes from 
Southern Arizona, 172; early 
spring notes from the mountains 
of Southern Arizona, 348. 

Scott, W. L., the Great White Egret 
and the Yellow Rail in Ottawa, 
Canada, 110; on the names ‘Snow- 
bird’ and Winter Wren, 114. 

Seebohm, Henry, notice of his ‘A 
History of Britsh Birds,’ etc., 88. 

Se!asphorus flammula, 291. 
platycercus, 17. 
rufus, 17, 356. 
torridus, 291. 

Setophaga picta, 353. 
ruticilla, 15,61, 62, 98, 141, 

278 

Seton, Ernest E. T., Manitoban 
Notes, 21; the Swallow- tailed Fly- 
catcher in Manitoba and at York 
Factory, 218; notes on Manito- 
ban birds, 267; nest and eggs of 
the Philadelphia Vireo, 305; the 
Western Grebe in Manitoba, 314; 
the popular names of birds, 316; 
interesting records from Toronto, 
Canada, 334. 

Sheldrake, American, 288. 

Hooded, 288. 

Shoveller. 112, 193, 288. 

Shrike, Great Northern, 238, 278. 
Loggerhead, 379. 
White-rumped, 279, 332. 

Shufeldt, R. W., notes of his me- 
moir on the osteology of Ceryle 





alcyon, 95; do. on the avian patel- | 


la, 96; variations in the form of 
the beak, that take place during 





its growth, in the Short-tailed Al- | 


batross (Diumedea brachyura), 
175; notice of his memoir on the 
osteology of Numenius longiros- 
tris, 208; on the feeding habits of 
Phalenoptila nuttalli, 382; an- 
noucement of his work entitled 
‘Contributions to the Anatomy 
of North American Vertebrates,’ 
39I- 
Sialia arctica, 8, 15, 140, 234. 
mexicana, 15, 140, 172, 331, 
349: 
sialis, 15, 140, 277, 381. 
sialis azurea, 85. 
Simorhynchus cristatellus, 159, 341, 


psittacula, 159, 342. 
pygmeus, 159. 
Sitta canadensis, 15, 277. 
aculeatus, 15, 126, 172, 277, 
331, 349+, 
carolinensis, 277, 321, 349. 
pygmea, 15, 126, 172, 331, 
350- 
Siurus auricapillus, 15, 61, 62, 65, 
133, 278. 
motacilla, gt. 
nevius, 15, 278. 

Skimmer, Black, 193. 

Skylark, Missouri, 369. 

Smith, Hugh M., breeding of Loxéa 
americana in the District of Co- 
lumbia 379; Ereunetes occidenta- 
Zis on the lower Potomac, 355; 
Harelda hyemalis in Maryland in 
summer, 385. 

Snipe, American, 336. 

Red-bellied, 37, 286. 
Red-breasted, 374. 
Wilson’s 286. 
Snowbird, 115, 117. 
Black, 98, 265, 280. 
White-winged, 32. 
Solitaire, Townsend’s, 128. 
Somateria dresseri, 111, 113. 
mollissima, I11. 
spectabilis, 63. 
v-nigra, 63, 158, 386. 

Southwick & Jencks, southern range 
of Rissa tridactyla kotzbuet, 313. 

Sparrow, Baird’s, 198, 333- 

Clay-colored, 280. 
Chipping, 145, 280. 
English, 190, 211, 296. 
Field, 145, 280. 
Fox-colored, 150, 281. 
House, 99. 

Harris’s, 281. 
Henslow’s, Igo. 
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Sparrow, Ipswich, 36, 97, 99, 105. 
Java, 314. 
Large-billed, 198. 
Leconte’s, 23, 190, 280, 381. | 
Lincoln’s, 280. 
Oak-woods, 299. | 
Savanna, 97, 272, 280. 

Song, 95, 147, 236, 263, 28o. 
Swamp, 100, 149, 189, 216, 
280, 307, 380. 
Titlark, 212. 
Tree, 144, 236, 2 262, 265, 280 
White-crowned, 272,281. 
White-throated, 281. 
Worthen’s Field, 291. 
Yellow-winged, 280. 
Spatula clypeata, 18, 112, 193, 288. 
Speotyto cunicularia hypogera, 9g, 
17, 143, 284. 

Spermophila, 47. 

Sphyropicus thyroides, 17, 174, 349. 
varius, 17, 258. 

varius nuchalis, 9, 17, 174. 

Spindalis benedicti, 295. 
exsul, 295. 

Spiza americana, 106, 192, 281. 

Spizella breweri, 16. 
domestica, 145, 2So. 
domestica arizone, 16, I41. 
montana, 16. 
monticola, 144, 280. 
monticola ochracea, 236. 
pallida, 16, 141, 280. 
pusilla, 145, 280. 
socialis, 380. 
wortheni, 291. 

Sporophila, 47. 
morelleti, 47. 

Squatarola helvetica, 32, 63, 

Steganopus wilsoni, 13, 273, 286. 

Stejneger, Leonard, Analecta or- 

nithologica: XVII, on the origin 
of the word Quiscalus, 43; XV ai. 
Colinus, not Ortyx, 44; XIX, 

the name Ortyx massena comalba? 
46; XX, Cyanolesbia, strictly cor- 
rect, 46; XXI, concerning the 
names of some North American 
Spizine, 47; XXII, the correct 
name of > American Cowbird, 
49; XXIII, remarks on the gen- 
eric name Sayorn?s and on Say- 
ornts phabe, 51; XXIV, on the 
proper generic name of the Pile- 
ated Woodpecker and allies, 51; 
XXV, Why Chordeiles virgint- 
anus and not Ch. popetue? 178; 
XXVI, on the generic names of 





the Phalaropes, 182; XXVII, 


Scops preoccupied, 183; XXVIII, 
on Gyrfalcons, 184; XXIX, Fa- 
cana contra Parra, 337 ; Colymbus 
nigricollis, not a North American 
Bird, 340; os ‘* Simorhyn- 
chus Merrem, 1819,” 341; XXXII, 
Dendroica vigorstt (Aud.), 343; 
notice of his paper on the Wrens 
of the subgenus Anorthura, 94; 
do. the Ptarmigans of the group 
Attagen, 94; do. descriptions of 
new species of birds from Kam- 
tschatka, 95; do. list of recent or- 
nithological publications in the 
United States, 95; notice of his 
paper on the genus Cepphus, 294; 
on the alleged occurrence of the 
Pacific Eider in Labrador, 386. 

Stelgidopteryx serripennis, 15, 141, 

279- 

Stephens, F., notes of an ornitho- 
logical trip in Arizona and Son- 
ora, 225. 

Stercorarius crepidatus, 63. 
longicaudus, 158. 
parasiticus, 18, 63, 158, 232. 
pomatorhinus, 63. 

Sterna anestheta, 230. 
anglica, 38. 
antillarum, 289. 
forsteri, 18, 289. 
macrura, 63. 
paradisea, 158. 

Strepsilas interpres, 63. 

Strix nebulosa, 189, 284. 

Sturnella magna, 250. 
magna mexicana, 108. 
neglecta, 13, 16, 142, 282. 

Sula bassana, 08. 

Surnia funerea, 31, 108, 220. 
ulula caparoch, 383. 

Swallow, Bank, 87, 279. 

Barn, 278, 266. 

Cliff, 279, 366. 

European Chimney, 366. 

Rough-winged, 279. 

Violet-green, 279, 333- 

White-bellied, 86, 98, 189, 
278. 

Swan, Trumpter, 287. 

Whistling, 10, 193. 

Swift, Chimney, 257, 283. 
White-throated, 9 

Sylvania microcephala, 372 

Sylvia pinus, 343. 
solitarius, 3.43. 
vigorsil, 343- 

Symphemia semipalmata, 18, 286, 

289. 














Synthliborhamphus antiquus, 159. 

TACHYCINETA bicolor, 15, 278. 
thalassina, 15, 141, 279, 333; 

354: 

Tachypetes aquila, 113. 

Tanager, Cooper’s 198. 
Liver-colored, 197. 
Louisiana, 333. 

Scarlet, 278. 

Western, 8. 

Tantalus loculator, 18, 221, 311. 

Teal, Blue-winged, 112, 288, 375. 
Green-winged, 193, 238, 288, 

295- 

Telmatodytes palustris, 15, 190, 278. 

Tell-tale, Greater, 192. 

Lesser, 189. 

Teretristis fernandina, 368. 
fornsi, 368. 

Tern, Black, 112. 

Gull-billed, 38. 
Thalassidroma pelagica, 99. 
Thompson,-Frank J., recent occur- 

rence of the Black Vulture in 
Ohio, 109; the @dicnemus domin- 
tcensts in confinement, 110. 
Thrasher, Brown, 277. 
Leconte’s, 196. 
Palmer’s, 196. 
Sage, 8. 
Thrush, Brown, 98, 277, 298. 
Dwarf, 330. 
Golden-crowned, 98, 278. 
Long-billed Water, g1. 
Olive-backed, 98, 277. 
Rocky Mountain Hermit, 330. 
Russet-backed, 85. 
Small-billed Water, 278. 
Swainson’s, 330. 
Wilson’s, 277. 
Wood, 72, 215, 277, 288. 
Thryomanes bewicki leucogaster, 
140. 

Titlark, 209, 278. 

Tinnunculus sparverius, 17, 143, 
255. 

sparverius isabellinus, 205. 
Titmouse, Tufted, 277. 

Totanus flavipes, 18, 143, 189, 286. 
melanoleucus, 18, 99, 193, 286. 
solitarius, 374. 

Towhee, 282. 

Cafion, 237. 

Northern, 282. 

Spurred, 128. 

Townsend, Charles H., the occur- 
rence of the Catbird (A/7mus caro- 
/inensts) on the Farallone Islands, 
Pacific Ocean, 215. 
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Townsend, Charles W., the Black- 
throated Bunting in Maine, 106. 
Tringa canutus, 63, 312, 375. 
maculata, 157, 374. 
minutilla,*376. 
Tringoides macularius, 18, 143, 286, 
298. 
Trochilus alexandri, 310. 
colubris, 17, 218, 256, 283, 
299. 
Troglodytes aédon, 140, 278. 
aédon mariane, 351. 
aédon parkmani, 15, 278. 
alascensis, 94, 157. 
beani, 295. 
borealis, 94. 
fumigatus, 94. 
hiemalis, 94. 
hiemalis pacificus, 94. 
parvulus, 94. 
parvulus bergensis, 94. 
Tryngites rufescens, 63, 286. 
Turdus migratorius, 102, 114. 
mustelinus, 215. 
unalasce auduboni, 349. 
ustulatus, 85. 
ustulatus aliciz, Igo. 
Turkey, Wild, 10, 174, 285. 
Turner, Lucien M., notes on the 
birds of the Nearer Islands, Alas- 
ka, 154; notice of his ‘ List of 
the Birds of Labrador,’ 368; fa- 
miliar Chipping Sparrows, 38o. 
Tyrannula cooperi, 208. 
mexicana, 208. 
Tyrannus carolinensis, 17, 142, 253, 
283. 
tyrannus, 369. 
verticalis, 17, 143, 283. 
vociferans, 17. 
Uri grylle, 63. 
lomvia, 159. 
Urinator lumme, 159. 
pacificus, 159. 


Utamania torda, 38. 


VIREO approximans, 291. 
atricapillus, 274. 
bairdi, 295. 
belli, 101. 
carmioli, 291. 
gilvus, 279. 
gilvus swainsoni, 332, 354. 
huttoni stephensi, 197, 354. 
magister, 295. 
noveboracensis, 369. 
olivaceus, 65, 279. 
philadelphicus, 65, 272, 279, 

305. 

pusillus, 197. 
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Vireo solitarius, 65, 279. 
solitarius cassini, 332. 
solitarius plumbeus, 332. 
vicinior, 321. 

Vireo, 117. 

Arizona, 321. 

Bell’s, ror. 

Blue-neaded, 279. 

Cassin’s, 332. 

Gray, 3231. 

Philadelphia, 272. 279, 305. 

Plumbeous, 332. 

Red-eyed, 98, 279. 

Stephens’s, 197. 

Swainson’s, 332. 

Warbling, 279. 

White-eyed, 72. 
Vireolanius pulchellus  verticalis, 

293- 

cinerea, 295. 

Vireosylvia cinerea, 295. 
gilva, 141. 
grandior, 291. 

Vultur californianus, 169. 

Vulture, Black, 109. 

California, 167. 
WARBLER, Audubon’s, 329, 331. 
Bay-breasted, 272. 

Black-and-Yellow, 278. 
Blackburnian, 103. 
Black-capped, 278. 
Black-capped Yellow, 278. 
Black-poll, 278. 
Black-throated Gray, 197. 
Black-throated Green, 98. 


Blue-winged Yellow, 98, 378. | 


Blue Yellow-backed, 97, 377. 
Cape May, 32, 33. 
Cerulean, 278. 

Connecticut, 104, 308. 
Golden Swamp, 32. 
Golden-winged, 102, 378. 
Grace’s, 331. 

Hooded, 72, 1ygo. 
Kirtland’s, 376. 
Macgillivray’s, 332. 
Mourning, 278. 

Olive, 172. 
Orange-crowned, 278, 330. 
Prothonotary, 97- 

Prairie, 27 

Pine- -creeping, 278, 343, 381. 
Red-poll, 104. 


Swainson’s, 54, 65, 104, 105, | 


301, 305, 346, 377: 
Tennessee, 190. 
Townsend’s, 331. 
White-throated, 378. 
Worm-eating, 103, 305. 


Warbler, Yellow, 331. 
Yellow-bellied Red-poll, 190. 
Yellow-rumped, 98, 216, 278, 

307, 380, 381. 
Yellow-throated, 72. 

Waxwing, Cedar, 279. 
Northern, 279. 

Widmann, Otto, note on the capture 
of Coturniculus lecontetand Den- 
droeca kirtlandi within the city 
limits of St. Louis, Mo., 381. 

Wilcox, Timothy E., introduced 
game birds in Oregon and Idaho, 


315. ’ 
Willard, Samuel! Wells, food of the 


Hummingbird ( Trochilus colu- 
bris), 218; the occurrence of 
Chroicocephalus franklin? in Wis- 
consin, 222; notice of his paper 
on the birds of Brown and Outa- 
gamie Counties, Wis., 289. 
Willet, 286, 298. 
Wheatear, 113, 305. 
Whip-poor-will, 179, 257, 27 - 
Wood, Dr. William, notice of death 
of, 391. 
Woodcock, 99, 213, 261, 286. 
Woodpecker, Black-backed, 265. 
Brown-headed, 174. 
California, 9, 174. 


Downy, I01, 257, 265, 283. 
Gairdner’s — 127. 
ekbenataed » 259, 284, 380. 


Hairy, 100, 265. 
Harris’s, 9, 127, 174, 283. 
Nuchal, 174. 
Nuttall’s, 213. 
Pileated, 51, 1o1, 283. 
Red-headed, 93, 99, 101, 2 
258, 283. 
Red-bellied. 283, 335. 
Red-naped, 9. 
Red-shafted, 9, 174. 
Strickland’s, 199. 
Yellow-bellied, 258, 301. 
Wren, Bewick’s, 99. 
Cafion, 233. 
Carolina. 72, 86, 98, 209. 
House, 98, 278. 
Long-billed Marsh, 96, 190, 
278. 
Rock, 234, 277. 
Short-billed Marsh, 190, 278. 
Western House, 278. 
Winter, 213, 115. 
XANTHOCEPHALUS _ icterocephalus, 
8, 16, 112, 192, 282. 
Xema sabinei, 63. 
YELLOWBIRD, Summer, 278. 
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Yellow-legs, 286. 
Greater, 99, 286. 
Yellow-shanks, 189. 

Yellow-throat, Maryland, 72, 98, 
278, 367. 
ZAMELODIA ludoviciana, 
281. 
melanocephala, 

142, 281 


151, 192, 


Zeledon, José C., notice of his Cat- | 


alogue of the Birds of Costa Rica, 
370. 
Zenaida bogotensis, 358. 


16, 99, 112, | 





Index. 


Zenaida rubripes, 357. 
ruficauda, 291, 357. 
vinaceo-rufa, 291, 359. 

Zenaidura carolinensis, 9, 17, 143, 

285, 372. 
macroura, 372. 

Zonotrichia albicollis, 65, 281. 
gambeli intermedia, 16, 141. 
intermedia, 124. 
leucophrys, 16, 65, 141, 272, 

281. 
querula, 281. 





